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Memorrs of the LiFe of the late Dr. Joun ARMSTRONG: 
With his Portrait elegantly engraved. 


D R. John Armftrong, an eminent 
phyfician, poet, and mifcella- 
neous writer, was born at Caftieton, 
“in the county of Roxburgh, and 
kingdom of Scotland. His father 
and brother were fucceflively minifters 
of Caftleton; and took care that he 
fhould receive a liberal education, 
which he completed in the univerfity 
of Edinburgh, where he took his de- 
gree in phyfic, February 4, 1732, 
with much reputation ; and publifhed 
his Thefis, as the forms of that uni- 
verfity require : the fubje&t was ‘ De 
Tabe purulenta.” Like Akenfide, 
another poet and phyfician, he never 
arrived at much practice. In 1735, 
he publifhed a little humourous 
pamphlet in 8vo*, intitled, ‘ An 
Effay for abridging the Study of 
Phyfic ; to which is added, a Dia- 
logue betwixt Hygeia, Mercury, and 
Pluto, relating to the gee of phy- 
fic, as it is managed by a certain 
illuftrious fociety. As alfo an epiftle 
from Ufbek the Perfian to Jofhua 
Ward, efg.? The dedication runs 
thus: ‘To the Academic Philofo- 
phers, to the generous Defpifers of 
the Schools, to the defervedly cele- 
brated Jofhua Ward, John Moor, 
and the reft of the numerous fect of 
infpired phy‘cians, this little work is 
humbly inicribed, by their moft de- 
voted fervant and zealous admirer.’— 
This piece contains much fun and 
drollery ; and in the dialogue he has 
caught the very fpirit of Lucian. It 
is not marked with his name, but we 
can, on the beit authority, affert that 
he was the author of it. In 1737 he 
publifhed * A Synopfis of the Hiitory 
and Cure of Venereal Difeafes,’ 8vo, 
infcribed, in an ingenious dedication, 
to Dr. Alexander Stuart, as to ‘a 
perfon who had an indifputable right 
to judge feverely of the performance 


* Reprinted in Dilly’s Repo‘tory. 


prefented to him.’ This was foon 
followed by the * Oeconomy of Love,’ 
a poem which has much merit, but 
is too ftrongly tinétared with the li- 
centioufnefs of Ovid. His more mae 
ture judgment, however, expunged 
many of the luxuriances of youthful 
fancy, in an edition ‘ reviled and 
corrected by the author’ in 1768. It 
appears, by one of the cafes on lite- 
rary property, that Mr. Miller paid 
fifty guineas for the copy-right of 
this poem, which was intended as a 
burlefque on fome didaétic writers. 
It has been obferved of Dr. Arme- 
ftrong, that his works have great 
inequalities, fome of them being pof- 
feffed of every requifite to be fought 
after in the moft perfe& compofition, 
while others can hardly be confidered 
as fuperior to the productions of me- 
diocrity, In1741 he folicited Dr. 
Birch’s recommendation, that he might 
be appointed phyfician to the forces 
then goiog to the Weft Indies. The 
* Art of preferving Health,’ his beft 
performance, which was publithed in 
1744, and which will tranfmit his 
name to pofterity as one of the firft 
Englifh writers, has been honoured 
with the following tcflimony of a re- 
{petable critic : ‘To deferibe fo dif- 
‘ficult a thing, gracefully and poeti- 
cally, as the effects of a diftemiper on 
the human body, was referved for Dr. 
Armftrong, who accordingly hath 
nobly executed it at the end of the 


third book of his Art of prelerving 


Health, where he hath given us that 
pathetic account of the iweating ficke 
nefs, ‘There is a claifical correctnefs 
and clofenefs of ftyle in this poem 
that are truly admirable, and the 
fubje&t is railed and adorned by num- 
berlefs poetical images t.”- And Dr. 
Mackenzie, in his ¢ Fititory of Healt. » 
has this beautiiul eulogium of it; 


+ Dr. Warton’s ‘ Retlett.ous on Didattic Poetry,’ annexed to his edition of Virgil, 


vol. I. prge 329. 
Numm 60:1, Vou. 85. 
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* Of all the poetical performances on 
this fubjeét that have come to my 
hands, Dr. Armftrong,’s ¢ Art of pre- 
ferving Health,’ is by far the beft. 
To give every charming defcription 
and beautiful paflage of this poem, 
one muft tranfcribe the whole. We 
cannot, however, expect aew rules, 
where the principal defign was to raife 
and warm the heart into a compliance 
with the folid precepts of the ancients, 
which he has enforced with great 
ftrength and elegance. And, ‘upon 
the whole, he has convinced us, by 
his own example, that we are not to 
blame antiquity for acknowledging, 


One power of phyfic, melody, and fong.’ 


In 1746, Dr. Armftrong was ap- 
pointed one of the phyficians to the 
hofpital for lame and fick foldiers, 
behind Buckingham-houfe. In 1751, 
he publithed his poem ‘on Benevo- 
lence,’ in folio ; and in 1753, ‘ Tafte, 
an Epittle to a young Critic.’ In 
this year, an elegant ode was ad- 
dreffed to him by Dr. Theobald. In 
1758, appeared ‘ Sketches, or Effays 
on various fubjects, by Launcelot 
Temple, efq. in two parts.’ In this 
produétion, which poffeffes much hu- 
mour and knowledge of the world, 
and which had a remarkably rapid 
fale, he is fuppofed to have been af- 
fitted by Mr. Wilkes. In 1769, he 
had the honour of being appointed 
phyfician to the army in Germany ; 
where, in 1761, he wrote a poem 
called * Day, an epiftle to John 
Wilkes, of Ayletbury, efg.’ In this 
poem, which is not collected in his 
works, he wantonly hazarded a re- 
fle&tion on Churchill, which drew on 
him the ferpent-toothed vengeance of 
that fevereft of fatirifis. It may be 
here obferved, that nothing appears 
fo fatal to the intercourfe of friends as 
attention to politics. The cordiality 
which had fubiifled between Dr. 
Armftrong and Mr. Wilkes was cer- 
tainly interrupted, if not diflolved, 
by thefe means. In 1770, Dr. 
Armftrong publithed a colleQion of 


* Whitten in 1754, but never ated, 


* Mifcellanies’ in two volumes; con- 
taining, 1. * The Art of preferving 
Health ;? 2. * Of Benevolence, an 
epiftle to Eumenes;’-3. * Tafte, an 
epiftle to a young Critic, 1753 ;” 
4. * Imitations of Shakefpeare and 
Spenfer ;’ 5. ‘ The Univerfal Alma- 
nac, by Noureddin Ali;’ 6. The 
Forced Marriage, a _ tragedy ;’ 
7. ‘Sketches, or Effays on various 
fubjeéts, by Launcelot Temple, efq.’ 
—This Mifcellaneous Colleétion juf- 
tifies the obfervation we have already 
made, that Dr. Armftrong’s works 
have great inequalities ; for, befide the 
tragedy of The Forced Marriage *, 
in waich, indeed, there is much paf- 
fion, but little judgment, thefe volumes 
contain a Winter Piece in imitation 


of Shakefpeare ; a vile, turgid per- . 


formance, that had better have been 
omitted. There is, likewife, ‘ Progne’s 
Dream,’ and * A Storm,’ which are 
almoft as bad ; and * The Univerfal 
Almanac,’ mentioned above, is nei- 
ther one thing nor another.—In his 
‘ Epiltle to a young Critic,’ our poet 
is feverely fatirical on all pretenders 
to Tafte ; but he does not treat this 
fubject in quite fo mafterly, nor in fo 
poetical, a manner as Mr. Pope had 
done before him. In 1771 he publifhed 
* A fhort Ramble through fome parts 
of France and Italy, by Launcelot 
Temple ;’ apd in 1773, in his own 
name, aquarto pamphlet, under the 
title of ‘ Medical Effays ;’ toward the 
conclufion of which, he accounts for 
his not having fuch extenfive practice 
as fome of his brethren, from his not 
being qualificd to employ the ufual 
means, from a ticklifh tate of {pirits, 
and a diftempered excefs of fenfibi- 
lity. He complains much of the be- 
haviour of fome of his brethren, of the 
herd of critics, and particularly of the 
reviewers. He died in September 
1779; and, to the no fmall farprife 
of his friends, left behind him more 
than 3,0col. faved out of a very 
moderate income arifing principally 
from his half-pay. 
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THE CONTEMPLATIVE PHILOSOPHER, 
Nunes. LVIII. 


On MiGRATION in General. 


Atque alio patriam querunt fub fole jacentem. 


VirG. 


Regions they feek beneath another fun. 


M* RATION is generally fuppofed 
to be peculiar to the feathered 


tribes; but this is a limited idea, 
which has originated from inattention 
to the ceconomy of Nature. Birds 
migrate, with a view to remedy the 
inconveniencies of their prefent fitua- 
tion, and to acquire a more commo- 
dious ftation with regard to food, 
temperature, propagation, and fhelt- 
er, but, from fimilar motives, men, 
fometimes in amazing multitudes, 
have migrated from north to fouth, 
difplaced the native inhabitants, and 
fixed eftablifhments in more comfort- 
able climates than thofe which they 
had relinquithed ; and thefe, in their 
turn, have fallen victims to frefh and 
barbarous emigrants, Among the 
inhabitants of the more northern na- 
tions, as Norway, Sweden, &c. not- 
withftanding a very ftrong attach- 
ment to their native countries, there 
feems to be a natural or inflinétive 
propenfity to migrate. Poverty, ri- 
gour of climate, curiofity, ambition, 
falfe reprefentations of interefted in- 
dividuals, the oppreffion of feudal 
barons, and fimilar circumftances, 
have given rife to great emigrations 
of the human fpecies. But, it is 
worthy of remark, that the emigra- 
tions from fouth to north, except 
from the love of congueft in ambiti- 
ous nations, are fo rare, that the in- 
ftin& feems hardly to exiit in thofe 
more fortunate climates. Curiofity 
is a general initinctive principle, 
which operates ftrongly in the youth- 
ful periods of life, and ftimulates 
every man to vifit places that are 
diftant from his ordinary reiidence. 
This innate defire is influenced by the 
relations of travellers, and by many 
other incentives of a more intereited 





kind. Without the principle of mi- 
gration, mankind, it is probable, 
would never have been fo univerfally 
diffufed over the furface of the earth, 
It is counterbalanced, however, by 
attachment to thofe countries which 
gave us birth, a principle ftill more 
powerful and efficient. Love of our 
native country is fo ftrong, that, af- 
ter gratifying the migrating principle, 
almoft every man feels a longing de- 
fire to return. 

Savages, as long as their ftore of 
food remains unexhaufted, continue 
in a liftlefs inaétive ftate, and feem 
not to be prompted by any motives 
of curiofity. They have no concep- 
tion of a man’s walking either for 
amufement or exercife. But, when 
their provifions begin to fail, an afto- 
nifhing reverfe takes place. They 
then roufe, as from a profound fleep. 
In queft of wild beafts, birds, and 
fithes, they migrate to immenfe dif- 
tances, exert the greatelt feats of ac- 
tivity, and endure incredible hard- 
fhips and fatigue. After acquiring 
a ftore of provifions, they return to 
their wonted haunts, and remain in- 
ative till their food begins again to 
fail. 

Quadrupeds likewife perform par- 
tial migrations. At the approach of 
winter, the ftag, the rein-deer, and 
the roebuck, leave the tops of the 
lofty mountains, and come down to 
the plains and copfes. Their chicf 
objects, in thefe flittings, are food 
and fhelter. When iunmer com- 
mences, they are harailcd with dif- 
ferent {pecies of winged infects, and, 
to avoid thefe enemies, they regain 


‘the fummits of the mountains, where 


the cold, and the height of the fitua- 
tion, protect them from their attacks. 
F f2 In 
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In Norway, and the more northern 
regions of Europe, the oxen, during 
the winter, migrate to the fhores of 
the fea, where they feed upon fea- 
ee and the bones of fithes; and 

ifhop Pontoppidan remarks, that the 
cattle know by inftinét when the tide 
retires, and leaves thefe articles of 
food upon the fhore. In Orkney and 
Shetland, the fheep, for the fame 
purpofes, uniformly repair to the 
fhore, in winter, at the ebbing of the 
tides. Rats, particularly thofe of the 
northern regions of Europe, appear, 
from time to time, in {uch myriads, 
that the inhabitants of Norway and 
Lapland imagine the animals fall 
from heaven. ‘The celebrated Lin- 
nzu:, who paid great attention to 
the ceconomy of thefe migrating rats, 
remarked, that they appeared in Swe- 
den periodically every eighteen or 
twenty years. When about to mi- 
grate, they leave their wonted abodes, 
and affemble together in intonceiv- 
able numbers, In the courfe of their 
journey, they make tracks in the earth 
of two inches in depth; and thefe 
tracks fome*imes occupy a breadth of 
feveral fathoms. What is fingular, 
the rats, in their march, uniformly 
purfue a flraight line, unlefs they are 
forced to turn afide by fome unfur- 
mountable obflacle. If they meet 
with a rock, they’ fir try to pierce 
it, and, after difcovering the attempt 
to be impracticable, they. go round 
it, and then refume the ftraight line. 
Even-a lake docs not interrupt their 
pafisge ; for they either traverfe it in 
a iiraight line; or perifh in the ‘at- 
tempt; and, if they meet with-a 
bark, or other veffel, they do not 
alter their directions, but ‘climb up 
the one fide of it and defcend by the 
other. 

Frogs, immediately after their tranf- 
formation from the tadpole ftate, leave 
the water, and migrate to the mea- 
dow, or marthy grounds, in queit of 
anfeéts: The numbers of young frogs 
which fuddenly make their appearance 
in the plains induced Rondeletius, 
and many other naturalifts, to imagite 
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that they were generated in the clouds, 
and fhowered down upon the earth. 
But if, like Mr. Derham, they had 
examined the fituation’ of the place 
with regard to ftagnating waters, and 
attended to the nature and transforma- 
tion of the animals, they would foon 
have difcovered the real caufe of the 
phznomenon. 

Of all migrating animals, particu- 
lar kinds of fifhes make the longeft 
journies, and in the greateft numbers. 
The multiplication of the fpecies, 
and the procuring of food, are the 
principal motives of their ee. 
The falmon, a fifh which makes re- 
gular migrations, frequents the nor- 
thern regions alone. It is unknown 
in the Mediterranean fea, and in all 
the rivers which fall into it. It is 
found in fome of the rivers of France 
that empty themfelves into the ocean. 
Salmons are taken in the rivers of 
Kamtfchatka, and appear as far north 
as Greenland. They live both in the 
ocean and in frefh waters. To de- 
pofite their fpawn, they quit the fea 
in the month of September, and af- 
cend the rivers. So ftrong is the in- 
ftin&t of migrating, that they prefs 
up the rivers with amazing keennefs, 
and fcarcely any obftacle is fufficient 
to interrupt their progrefs. ‘They 
fpring, with great agility, over ca- 
taracts feveral feet in height. In 
their leaps, they fpring ftraight up 
with, a ftrong tremulous motion, and 
do not, as has been vulgarly fuppofed, 
put their tails in their mouths. When 
they find a place which they think 
proper for depofiting their eggs, the 
male and female unite their labours 
in forming a convenient receptacle 
for the {pawn in the fand, which is 
generally about eighteen inches deep. 
In this hole the wen depofits her 
eggs, and the male his milt, which 
they are faid to cover carefully with 
their tails ; for, after ipawning, their 
tails are deprived of fkin. The eggs, 
when not difturbed by violent floods, 
lie buried in the fand tll the fpring; 
and they are hatched about the end 
of March. The parents, however, 
“is ; after 
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after this important office has been 
performed, haften back to the fea, in 
order to cleanfe themfelves, and to 
recover their ftrength. Toward the 
end of March, the young fry begin 
to appear, and they gradually in- 
creafe in fize till they acquire the 
length of four or five inches, and are 
then called fmelts, or fmoults. About 
the beginning of May, all the con- 
fiderable rivers of Scotland are full 
of falmon-fry ; and, after this period, 
they migrate to the fea. About the 
middle of June, the earlieft of the 
fry begin to appear agaim in the ri- 
vers. At that time they are from 
twelve to fixteen inches long, and 
gradually augment, both in number 
and fize, till about the end of July 
or the beginning of Auguft, when 
they weigh from fix to nine pounds. 
This is a very rapid growth. Buta 
gentleman of credit at Warrington 
informed Mr. Pennant of a growth 
ftill more rapid. A falmon, weigh- 
ing feven pounds and three quarters, 
was taken on the feventh day of Fe- 
bruary. It was marked on the back, 
fin, and tail, with fciffars, and then 
turned into the river. It was re- 
taken on they17th day of the follow- 
ing month of March, and then it 
weighed feventeen pounds and a half. 
The feafon for fithing falmon inehe 
Tweed begins on the 30th of No- 
vember, and ends on old Michaelmas 
day. In that fingle river, it is com- 
puted that no lefs than 208000, at a 
medium, are annually caught, which, 
together with the products of many 
other rivers on both fides of Scotland, 
not only afford a wholefome and pa- 
latable food to the inhabitants, but 
form no inconfiderable article of com- 
merce, — 
Herrings are likewife a€tuated by 
the migrating principle. They are 
chiefly confined to the northern and 
temperate regions of the globe. They 
frequent the higheft latitudes, and 
are fometimes found on the northern 
coaits of France. They appear in 
vaft fhoals on the coaft of America, 
as far fouth as Carolina. In Chefa-- 
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peak Bay there is an annval inunda~ 
tion of herrings ; and they cover the 
fhores in fuch amazing numbers as to 
become offenfive to the inhabitants. 
The great winter rendezvous of the 
herrings is within, or near, the arétic 
circle, where they remain feveral 
months, and acquire ftrength after 
being weakened by the fatigues of 
fpawning, and of a long migration. 
In thefe feas, infe&t food is much 
more abundant than in warmer lati- 
tudes. They begin their migration 
fouthward in the ipring, and appear 
off the Shetland iflands in April and 
May. Thefe, however, are only the 
forerunners of the immenfe thoal 
which arrives in June. Their aps 
proach is recogniied by particular 
figns, fuch as the appearance of cer- 
tain fifhes, the vait number of birds, 
as gannets or folan geefe, which fol- 
low the fhoal to prey upon the her- 
rings. But, when the main body 
arrives, its breadth and depth are fo 
great, as to change the appearance of 
the ocean itfelf. The fhoal is gene- 
rally divided into columns of five or 
fix miles in length, and three or four 
in breadth. ‘Lheir progreflive mo- 
tion creates a kind of rippling or 
{mal} undulations in the water. They 
fomctimes fink and difappear for ten 
or fifteen minutes, and then rife again 
toward the furface. When the fun 
fhines, a varicty of {plendid and 
beautiful colours are reflected from 
their bodies. In their progrefs fouth- 
ward, the firft interruption they meet 
with is from the Shetland iflands, 
Here the fhoal divides into two 
branches. One branch {fkirts the 
eaftern, and the other the weltern 
fhores of Great Britain, and fill every 
bay and creek with their numbers. 
Thofe which proceed to the weft from 
Shetland, after vifiting the Hebrides, 
where the great fithery is carried on, 
move on till they are again interrupt- 
ed by the north of Ireland, which 
obliges them to divide a fecond time. 
One divifion takes to the weit, where 
they are fcarcely perceived, being 
foon loft in the immenfity of the At- 
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Jantic Ocean. The other divifion 
goes into the Irifh-fea, and affords 
nourifhment to many thoufands of 
the human race. The chief object of 
herrings migrating fouthward is to 
depofit their fpawn in warmer and 
more fhallow feas than thofe of the 
Frigid Zone. This inftinét feems 
not to be prompted by a fecarcity of 
food ; for, when they arrive upor our 
coafts, they are fat and in fine con- 
dition ; but, when returnine to the 
ocean, they are weak and emaciated. 
They continue in perfection trom the 
end of June to the beginning of win- 
ter, when they begin to depofit their 
fpawn. ‘The great ftations of the 
herring fifheries are off the Shetland 
and the weftern iflands, and along 
the coaft of Norfolk. 

Befide falmons and herrings, there 
are many fifhes which obierve a regu- 
Jar migration, as mackerels, lam- 
preys, pilchards, &c. About the 
middle of July, the pilchards, which 
are a fpecies of herrings, though 
f{maller, appear in vaft fhoals off the 
coafts of Cornwall. When winter 
approaches, like the herrings, they 
retire to the Arctic feas. Though fo 
nearly allied to the herring, it is not 
incurious to remark, that the pil- 
chards, in their migration for the 
purpofe of {pawning, chocie a warmer 
latitude ; for, off the coaits of Bri- 
tain, the great fhoals never appear 
farther north than the county of Corn- 

yall and the Scilly iflands. 

Of the land crab there are feveral 
fpecies. The migration of what is 
cailed the violet land-crab deferves 
fome notice. I¢ inhabits the warmer 
regions of Europe : but its particular 
refidence is in the tropical climates of 
Africa and America. Land-crabs 
generally frequent the mountainous 
parts of the country, which are, of 
courfe, moft remote from the fea. 
They inhabit the hollows of old trees, 
the clefts of rocks, and holes which 
they theméelves dig in the earth. In 
April and May, they leave the moun- 
tains, and march in millions to the 


fea-fhore. At this period the whole 
ground is covered with them ; and a 
man can hardly put down his foot 
without treading on them*. The 
objec of their migration is to depofit 
their fpawn on the fea-fhore. In 
their progrefs toward the fea, like the 
northern rats, they move in a ftraight 
line. Even when a houfe intervenes, 
inftead of deviating to the right or 
left, they attempt to fcale the walls. 
But, when they meet with a river, 
they are obliged to wind along the 
courfe of the ftream. In their mi- 
gration from the mountains, they ob- 
ferve the greateft regularity, and 
commonly divide into three bodies. 
The firlt confifts of the flrongeft and 
boldeft males, which, like pioneers, 
march forward to clear the way, and 
to face the greateft dangers. ‘The 
females, which form the main body, 
defcend from the mountains in regular 
columns, which are fifty paces broad, 
three miles long, and fo clofe that 
they almoft entirely cover the ground. 
Three or four days afterward, the 
rearguard follows, which confifts of 
ftraggling undifciplined troops of 
males and females, They travel chiefly 
during the night; but, if it rain by 
day, (for moifture facilitates their 
motion), they proceed in their flow 
uniform manner. When the fun 
fhines, and the furface of the ground 
is dry, they make an univerfal halt 
till the evening, and then refume 
their march. When alarmed with 
danger, they run backward in a dif- 
orderly manner, and hold up their 
nippers in a threatening pofture. 
‘They even feem to intimidate their 
enemies; for, when difturbed, they 
make a clattering noife with their nip- 
pers. But, though they endeavour 
to render themfelves formidable. to 
their enemies, they are cruel to each 
other. When an individual, by any 
accident, is fo maimed that he cannot 
proceed, his companions immediately 
devour him, and then puriue their 
journey. After a fatiguing and te- 
dious march, which fometimes con- 


* Voyage aux Miles Francoifts par Labat, tom. 2, pige 221. 
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tinues three months before they reach 
the fiore, they prepare themfelves 
for depofiting their fpawn. The eggs 
ftill remain in the bodies of the ani- 
mals, and are not excluded, as ufual 
to this genus, under the tail. To 
facilitate the maturation and exclufion 
of the eggs, the land-crabs no fooner 
arrive on the fhore, than they ap- 
proach to the margin of the fea, and 
allow the waves to pafs feveral times 
over their bodies. They immediately 
retire to the land ; the eggs, in the 
mean time, come nearer to maturity, 
and the animals once more go to the 
water, depofit their eggs, and leave 
the event to Nature. The bunches 
ot {pawn are fometimes as large as a 
hen’s egg ; and it is not incurious to 
remark, that, at this very period, 
numbers of fifhes of different kinds 
are anxioufly waiting for this annual 
fupply of food. Whether the painful 
migration of the land-crabs, or the 
wonderful inftiné of the fifhes which 
await their arrival, in order to devour 
their {pawn, is the moft aftonifhing 
fact, mutt be left to the confideration 
of philofophers. The eggs whith 
efcape thefe voracious fifhes are hatch- 
ed under the fand. Soon after, mil- 
lions of minute crabs are feen leaving 
the fhore, and migrating flowly to- 
ward the mountains. Moftof the old 
ones, however, remain in the flat 
parts of the country till they regain 
their ftrength. They dig holes in the 
earth, the mouths of which they co- 
ver with leaves and mud. Here they 
throw off their old fhells, remain 
quite naked, and almoft without mo- 
tion for fix days, when they become 
fo fat that they are efteemed delicious 
food. When the new fhell has hard- 
ened, the animals, by an inftinttive 
impulfe, march back to thofe moun- 
tains which they had formerly de- 
ferted. In Jamaica, where they are 
humerous, the land-crabs are regard- 
ed as great delicacies; and they are 
fo abundant, that the flaves are often 
fed entirely upon them. 

The migrating principle is not 
Confined to men, quadrupeds, birds, 


and reptiles: it extends to many of 
the infect tribes. Numberlefs inha- 
bitants of the air pafs the firft flages 
of their exiftence in the waters. There 
they remain for longer or thorter pe- 
riods, according to the fpecies. Pre 
vious to their transformation into 
chryfalids, they quit the waters, and 
come upon dry ground, where they 
undergo their amazing change. In- 
ftead of active water-worms, they 
dig or find holes in the earth, where 
they are converted into chryfalids, or 
feemingly inanimated beings, and, 
in a fhort time, mount into the air in 
the form of winged infeéis. Similar 
migrations are to be obferved among 
land-infeéts. But migration is not 
confined to water-worms. Many 
fpecies of caterpillars which feed upon 
the leaves of trees, fhrubs, and other 
vegetables, when about to undergo 
their transformation, leave their form- 
er abodes, defcend fiom the trees, 
and conceal themfelves in the earth. 
The hiving of bees, when numerous 
colonies remove in order to eftablifh 
new fettlements, is another inftance 
of the migration of infects. Indeed, 
if we except bees, wafps, ants, and 
a few others, moft infeéts, whether 
they inhabit the air, earth, or waters, 
are perfeét wanderers, having no fixed 
place of refidence. Some of them, 
as the {pider tribes, build temporary 
apartments; but, when diiturbed, 
they migrate to another commodious 
place, and ereét new habitations. 
From the faéts which have been 
enumerated, it is apparent, that the 
principle of migration, or the defire 
of changing fituations, is not con- 
fined to particular birds, but extends 
through almott the whole fvitem of 
animation. Men, quadrupeds, birds, 
fithes, reptiles, infects, all atford 
ftriking examples of the migrating 
principle. From the fame fatts it 1s 
equally apparent, and that the gene- 
ral motives for migrating ate fimilar 


‘in every clafs of animals. Food, 


multiplication of {pecies, anda com- 
fortable temperature of air, are evi- 
dently the chief cawfes which induce 

animals 
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znimals to remove from one place to 
another, or, what amounts to the 
fame thing, from one climate to ano- 
ther. Partial emigrations, or emi- 
grations to {mall diftances, are promp- 
ted by the fame inftin¢tive motives 
which induce animals of a different 
ftructure to undertake long and fa- 
tiguing excurfions. But, previous to 
aétual migration, what are the pecu- 
liar feelings of different animals, and 
what fhould ftimulate them to pro- 


ceed uniformly in the direétion that 
ultimately leads them to the fituations 
moft accommodated to their wants 
and their conftitutions, are myfteries, 
with regard to which, like every 
other part of the oeconomy of Na- 
ture, it is the duty of philofophers, 
inftead of attempting to pufh their 
inquiries beyond the bounds of hu- 
man ability, to obferve a refpeétful 
filence. 


Curious MtscELLANEOUS ANECDOTES of various Parts of 
the METROPOLIS: Continued from Page 176. 


Speaxinc of the entertainment of 
tumbling at fome of our places of 
amufement, Mr. Pennant remarks, 
« It is ufually reckoned of a defpica- 
ble kind, yet, ever fince I read doce 
tor Delaney’s thoughts on the fubjeé, 
I have looked on the art of tumbling 
with admiration. It fhews us how 
fearfully and wonderfully we are 
made. What infinite misfortunes 
would befal us, (which almoft every 
ftep is liable to) was it not for that 
wife conftruction of parts, that plia- 
bility of limb, that, unperceived by 
us, proteéts us in every contrived 
motion, or accidental flip, from the 
mot dire and difabling calamities ! 

To the King’s Bench prifon in 
Southwark was committed Henry 
prince of Wales, afterward Henry V, 
by the fpirited and honett judye Gaf- 
coigne, for ftriking or iniulting him 
on the bench. It is difficult to fay 
which we fhould admire moft, the 
courage of the judge, or the peaceful 
fubmiflion of the prince to the com- 
mitment, after he was freed from the 
phrenzy of his rage. The truth of 
the fact has been doubted ; but, it is 
delivered by feveral grave hiftorians, 
fuch as Hail, who died in 1547, who 
mentions it folio 1; Grafton, per- 
haps his copyilt, at p. 4435 and the 
learned fir ‘Thomas Elyot, a favourite 
of Henry VIII, in his book cailed 
The Governour, relates the fame in 
p- 102, book ii. c. 6, of that treatife, 
Thefe were all long prior to Shike- 


fpeare, or the author of another play, 
in the time of queen Elizabeth, ftyled 
Henry V. It muft have been the 
poets that took up the relation from 
the hiftorians, and not the hiftorians 
from the poets, as fome people have 
afferted. This was not the only time 
of his commitment. In 1411 he was 
confined by John Hornefby, mayor 
of Coventry, in the Cheleyfmor in 
that city ; and arrefted with his two 
brothers in the priory, probably for 
a riot committed there. The reform 
of this great prince was very early : 
for I never can believe him to have 
been a hypocrite when he wrote in 
that ftrain of piety to his father, on 
the fubjeét of a victory obtained at 
Uk, over the famous Glyndwr. The 
other play of Henry V, which I al- 
lude to, was written before the year 
1592. In the fcene in which the hif- 
torical account of the violence of the 
prince againft the chief juftice is in- 
troduced, Richard Tarlton, a famous 
comedian and mimic, aéts both judge 
and clown. One Knell, another drole 
comedian of the time, acted the prince, 
and gave the chief juftice fuch a blow 
as felled him to the ground, to the 
great diverfion of the audience. 
“Tarlton the judge, goes off the ftage ; 
and returns, ‘Tarlton the clown; he 
demands the caufe of the laughter, 
*O,” fays one, * hadit thou been here 
to have izen what a terrible blow the 
prince gave the judge.’ What, 
firike a judge? fays the clown, ¢ ter- 
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rible indeed mutt it be to the judge, 
when the very report of it makes my 
cheek burn.’ 

Formerly bear-baiting was an a- 
mufement for perfons of the firft rank ; 
our great princefs Elizabeth thought 


proper to caufe the French ambaffa-. 


dors to be carried to this theatre, to 
= them with thefe bloody f{peéta- 
cles. 

In the church of St. Mary Overie, 
or St. Saviour’s, Southwark, are two 
ridiculous epitaphs, which promife to 
the deceafed a place in court, after 
they have paffed the limits of the 
grave. Thus, John Trehearne, 
porter to James I. is told of the re- 
verfion he is to have in heaven : 


In thy king’s court good place to thee is 
given, 

Whence thou fhalt go to the King’s court 
of heaven. 


But Mifs Barford is flatteréd in a 
ftill higher manner : 


Such grace the King of kings beftow'd 
upon her, 

That now fhe lives with him a maid of 
honour. 


I muft mention the monument of 
Richard Humble, his two wives, and 
children ; not on account of their 
grotefque figures, but for the fake of 
the pretty and moral infcription cut 
on one fide. 


Like to the damafk rofe you fee, 
Or like the bloffom on the tree, 
Or like the dainty flower of May, 

Ox like the morning of the day ; 

Or like the {un, or like the fhade, 

Or like the gourd which Jonas had : 
Even fo is man, whofe thread is fpun, 
Drawn out and cut, and {o is done. 

The rofe withers, the bloffom blatteth, 

The flower fades, the morning haiteth ; 

The fun (ets, the fhadow flies, ; 

The gourd confumes, and man he dies. 


The Borough High-ftreet was the 
great pailage into a great part of our 
kingdom, to and from our capital, 
and it was particularly well furnithed 
with inns. I fhall only mention one 
immortalized by Chaucer. The tign 
is now perverted into the Tallos. Lt 


originally was the Tabard, fo called 
from the figri—a fleevelefs coat, open 
on both fides, with a fquare collar, 
and winged at the fhoulders ; worn 
by perfons of rank in the wars, with 
their arms painted on them that they 
might be rm The ufe is now 
transferred to the heralds. This was 
the rendezvous of the jolly pilgrims, 
which formed the troop which our 
father of poetry defcribes fallying out 
to pay their devotions to the great St. 
Thomas Becket, who for a long time 
fuperfeded almoft every other faint. 


Befelle that in that fefon, on a day, 

In Southwerk at the Tabard as I lay, 
Redy to wenden on my pilgrimage 

To Canterbury, with devoute corage, 

At night was come into that hoftelierie 
Wel nine and twenty in a compagnie, 

Of fondry folk, by aventure yfalle. 
In felawthip, and pilgrimes were they alle, 
That toward Canterbury wolden ride. 
The chambres and the ftables weren wide, 
and wel we wereit efed atte befte. 


The memory of our great poet’s pil- 
grimage is perpetuated by an infcrip- 
tion over the gateway: * This is the 
inn where fir Jeffry Chaucer, and 
nine and twenty pilgrims, lodged, in 
their journey to Canterbury, in 1383.” 

Richard the fecond rebuilt Weft- 


minfter Abbey in its prefent form in 
1397; and in 1399 kept his Chritt- 
mas in it, with his charaéteriftical 


magnificence. Twenty-eight oxen, 
three hundred fheep, and fowls with- 
out number, were daily confumed. 
The number of his guefts each day 
were ten thoufand. We need not 
wonder then, that Richard kept two 
thouland cooks. - They certaini!y were 
deeply learned in their profeffion ; 
witnefs The Forme of Cury, compiled 
about 1390, by the maiter cooks of 
this luxurious monarch, in which are 
preferved receits for the moft exquiiite 
difhes of the time. 

The judges in old times rode to 
court: at firiton mules; but in the 
reign of qucen Mary, they changed 
thoie reflive animals for eaiy pads. 

The Tilt-yard was the delignt of 
Heary VIL, and it was equally a 
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his daughter Elizabeth, as fingular a 
com ie: for, with the trueft pa- 
triotiim, and moft diftinguifhed abi- 
lities, were interwoven the greateft 
vanity, and moft romantic difpofition. 
Here, in her fixty-fixth year, with 
wrinkled face, red perriwig, little 
eyes, hooked nofe, fkinny lips, and 
black teeth, fhe could fuck in the 
grofs flatteries of her favoured cour- 
tiers. Effex (by his fquire) here told 
her of her deauty and worth, A 
Dutch ambaffador affured her majefty, 
that he had undertaken the voyage to 
fee her majefty, who for beauty and 
wifdom excelled all other beauties in 
the world. She laboured at an audi- 
ence to make Melvil acknowledge 
that his charming miftrefs was inferior 
in beauty to herfelf. The artful Scot 
evaded her queftion. She put on a 
new habit of every foreign nation, 
each day of audience, to attract his 


_admiration. So fond was fhe of drefs, 


that three thoufand different habits 
were found in her wardrobe after her 
death. Mortifying refle€tion ! in find- 
ing fuch alloy in the greateft charac- 
ters.—She was very fond of dancing. 
I admire the humour fhe fhewed in 
ufing this exercife, whenever a mef- 
fenger came to her from her fuccefior 
James VI, of Scotland : for fir Roger 
Afton aflures us, that whenever he 
was to deliver any letters to her from 
his mafter, on lifting up the hang- 
ings, he was fure to find her dancing 
to a little fiddle, affe&tedly, that he 
might tell James, by her youthful 
difpofition, how unlikely he was to 
come to the throne he fo much thirfted 
after. 

On the north fide of Charing-crofs 
ftand the royal ftables, called, from 
the original ufe of the buildings on 
their fite, the Mews; having been 
ufed for keeping the king’s Bion, 
at leaft from the time of Richard II, 
In that reign the accomplifhed fir 
Simon Burley, knight of the garter, 
was keeper of the king’s falcons at 
the Meule, near Charing-crofs. This 
office was by Charies 1], granted to 
his fon by Nell Gwyn, Charles duke 

PY 


of St. Albans, and the heirs male of 
his body. In the reign of Henry 
VIII, the king’s horfes were kept 
here. In 1534, an accident by fire 
deftroyed the building, with a great 
quantity of hay, and feveral great 
horfes. It was rebuilt in the reigns 
of Edward VI, and queen Mary. In 
the year 1732 the prefent handfeme 
edifice arofe. 

Charles the fecond was particularly 
fond of St. James’s Park, planted the 
avenues, made the canal, and the 
aviary, ‘adjacent to the Bird-cage 
walk, which took its name from the 
cages which were hung in the trees, 
Charles, fays Cibber, was often feen 
here, amid crowds of f{peétators, feed- 
ing his ducks, and playing with his 
dogs, and pafling his idle moments 
in affability even to the meaneft of 
his fubjeéts, which made him to be 
adored by the common people; fo 
fafcinating in the great are the habits 
of condefcenfion ! 

James, the fon of James II, was 
born at St. James’s Palace, in the room 
now called the old bed-chamber, at 
prefent the anti-chamber to the levee 
room. The bed ftood clofe to the 
door of a back-ftairs, which defcend- 
ed to an inner court. It certainly 
was very convenient to carry on any 
fecret defign; and might favour the 
filly reve 5 om ftory, were not the 
bed furrounded by twenty of the pris 
vy-council, four other men of rank, 
twenty ladies, befide pages and other 
attendants. James, with imprudent 

ride, neglected to difprove the tale : 
it was adopted by party, and. firmly 
believed by its zealots. But, as 
James proved falfe to his high truft, 
and his fon fhewed every fymptom of 
following his example, there was 
certainly no fuch pretence wanting 
for excluding a family inimical to the 
interefts of the great whole. 

To take a review of the fpace be- 
tween St. James’s palace and Char- 
ing-crofs, as it was about the year 
1560, it will appear a tract of fields; 
there were no houfes, excepting three 
or four on the ealt fide of the or 
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Pall-mali: and a little farther, on 
the oppofite fide, a {mall church, the 
name of which I cannot difcover. 

By the year 1 572» Cockfpur-ftreet 
filled up the fpace between thofe houfes 
and Charing-crofs. Pall-mall was 
alfo laid out as a walk, or a place for 
the exercife of the Mall, a game long 
fince difufed. The north fide was 
alfo planted with a row of trees. On 
the other fide was the wall of St. 
James’s park. Charles II, removed 
it to its prefent place, planted the 
park, and made all thofe improve- 
ments, which we now fee. It was 
Le Notre, the famous French gar- 
dener, the direétor of tafte under 
Louis XIV, who ordered the difpo- 
fition of the trees. Of late, the 
French have endeavoured to borrow 
tafte from us. In the days of Charles, 
the Haymarket, and Hedge-lane, had 
names ; but they were literally lanes, 
bounded by hedges ; and all beyond, 
to the north, eaft, and weft, was 
entirely country. In the fine plan 
of London, publifhed by Faithorn, 
in 1658, no traces of houfes are to be 
met with in the former, any more 
than a fingle one, named the Gaming- 
houfe, at the end next to Piccadilly. 
Windmiil-ftreet confifted of disjoined 
houfes ; and a windmill, ftanding in 
a field on the weft fide, proves from 
what its name was derived. All the 
{pace occupied by the ftreets radiating 
from the Seven Dials, was at that 
period open ground. 

pete wd or was alfo unbuilt ; 
but the houfe of that name is found 
in the fame plan, and on the fite of 
the prefent. It was founded by one 
of the Sydnies earls of Leicefter. It 
was for a fhort time the refidence of 
Elizabeth, daughter of James I, the 
titular queen of Bohemia, who, on 
February 13th, 1661, here ended her 
unfortunate life. It has been te- 
nanted for a great number of years. 
It was fucceflively the pouting-place 
of princes. ‘The late king, when 
prince of Wales, after he had quar- 
relled with his father, lived here fe- 
vera] years. His fon Frederick fol- 
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lowed his example, fucceeded him in 
his houfe, and in it finifhed his days. 

At the upper end of the Haymarket, 
ftood Piccadilla-hall, where Picca- 
dillas or Turn-overs were fold, which 
gave name to that vat ftreet, called 
from that circumftance Piccadilly. 
This ftreet was completed in 1642, 
as far as the prefent Berkeley-ftreet. 
The firft good houfe which was built 
in it was Burlington-houfe ; the no- 
ble founder, father to the late earl of 
Burlington, faid he placed it there 
* becaufe he was certain noone would 
build beyond him.’ Nobody is ig- 
norant of the vaft town that, fince 
that period, has extended itfelf be- 
yond this palace. 

The Peft-houfe-fields were fur- 
rounded with buildings before the 
year 1700, but remained a dirty 
wafte till of late years, when Car- 
naby-market occupied much of the 
weft part. Golden-fquare, of dirty 
accefs, was built after the revolution, 
or before 1700. In thefe fields had 
been the lazareto, during the period 
of the dreadful plague of the year 
1665. It was built - that true hero 
lord Craven, who ftayed in London 
during the whole time ; and braved 
the fury of the peftilence, with the 
fame coolnefs as he fought the battles 
of his beloved miftrefs Elizabeth, 
titular queen of Bohemia; or moun- 
ted the tremendous breach at Creutz- 
nach. He was the intrepid foldier, 
the gallant lover, the genuine pa- 
triot. 

In 1700 Bond-flreet was built no 
farther than the weit end of Clifford- 
ftreet. New Bond-iftreet was at that 
time an open field, called Conduit 
Mead, from one of the conduits which 
fupplied this part of the town with 
water: and Conduit-ftreet received 
its name for the fame reafon. 

George treet, Hanover-{quare,and 
its church, rofe about the fame time. 
The church was built by John James, 
and finifhed in 1724. Its portico 
would be thought handfome had you 
{pace to admire it. It now looks 
Brobdignagian, This was one of the 
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fifty new churches, and the parith 
ftolen out of that of St. Martin in the 
Fields. It is the laft pgrifh in this 
part of Weftminfter, excepting the 
diftant Mary-bonne. Every part be- 
fide was open ground, covered with 
dunghills, and all forts of obfcenity. 
May Fair was kept about the fpot 
now covered with May Fair chapel, 
and feveral fine ftreets. The fair was 
attended with fuch diforders, riots, 
thefts, and even murders, that, in 
1708, it was prefented by the ma- 
giftrates. It revived again, and I 
remember the laft celebration: the 
place was covered with booths, tem- 
porary theatres, and every entice- 
ment to low pleafure. 

In 1716, Hanover-fquare, and 
Cavendith-fquare, were unbuilt : but 
their names appear in the plans of 
London of 1720. Oxford-ftreet, 
from Princes-ftreet eaftward as far as 
High-fireet, St. Giles’s, was almoft 
unbuilt oa the north fide. I remem- 

er there a deep ‘hollow road, and 
full of floughs: there was here and 


there a ragged houfe, the lurking- 
place of cut-throats : infomuch that 
I never was taken that way by night, 
in my hackney-coach, to a worthy 
uncle’s, who gave me lodgings at his 
houfe in George-ftreet, but I wentin 
dread the whole way. The fouth fide 
was built as far as Swallow-ftreet. 
Soho-{quare was begun in the time of 
Charles II. The duke of Monmouth 
lived in the center houfe, facing the 
ftatue. Originally the fquare was 
called, in honour of him, Monmouth- 
fquare ; and afterward changed to 
that of King-fquare. I have 2 tra- 
dition, that, on his death, the ad- 
mirers of that unfortunate man 
changed it to Soho, being the word 
of the day at the field of Sedgemoor. 
The houfe was purchafed by the late 
lord Bateman, and let by the prefent 
lord to the Comte de Guerchy, the 
French ambaflador. Aftér which it 
was leafed on building leafes. The 
name of the unfortunate duke is ftill 
preferved in Monmouth- ftreet. 
['To be continued.] 


AN ANECDOTE 


LONZO IV, furnamed the 
Brave, aicended the throne of 
Portugal, in the vigour of ‘his age. 
The pleafures of the ‘chafe engrofled 
all his attention. + His confidents and 
favourites encouraged and allured him 
to it. His time was fpent in the fo- 
refts of Cintra, while the affairs of 
government were neglected, or exe- 
cated by thofe whofe intereft it was to 
keep their fovereign ia ignorance. 
His prefence, at lait, being neceflary 
at-Lifbon, he entered the council with 
all the impetuofity of a young fportf- 
man, and with great familiarity and 
gaiety, entertained his: nobles with 
the hiltory of a whole month {pent in 
hunting, fithing,.and fhooting.. When 
he ‘had finifhed. his‘narrative, a no- 
bieman of the firit rank rofe up :— 
* Courts and camps,’ faid he, * were 
allotted: to kings, not woods and de- 
farts. . Even the affairs: of . private 
men fuffer, when recreation is pre- 
ferred to bulinefs, But when the 


whims of pleafure engrofs the thoughts 
of a king, a whole nation is configned 
to rain. We came here for other 
purpofes than to hear the exploits of 
the chafe ; exploits, which are intelli- 
gible only to grooms and falconers. 
lf your majefty will attend to the 
wants, and remove the grievances of 
your people, you will find them obe- 
dient fubjects; if not’—The king, 
ftarting with rage, interrupted, «If 
not, what?’—* If not, (refumed the 
nobleman ‘in a firm tone) they will 
look: for another and a better king.’ 
Alonzo, in the higheft tranfport of 
paffioh, haftened out of the room. In 
a little while, however, he returned, 
calm and reconciled.—* I perceive,’ 
faid he,-* the truth of what you fay. 
He that will not execute the duties of 
a king, ‘cannot long have good fub- 
jects. Remember, from this day, 
you have nothing more to do with 
Alonzo the Sport/mun; but with Alonzo 
the King of Pertugal.’ « 
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METEOROLOGICAL JouRNAL, April, 1790. 





H.) Baro. |T.out} T. in) Hyg, C.| Weather, &c, 
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30,08 /4r [50 | 955 + few clouds and more wind 
310144551 48,5] 945 

90,2413 | 45,5} 10 

3024145 147 | 9 « lefs wind at eve 
3939134 14495} 995 

3%25149 | 48 | 8 
39522137 1455] 995 . - more wind E 
30,22] 5195) 47 855 + lefs wind 
3026/37 1455] 995 + cloudy 
3022149 | 47 9 
30,17] 40 955 + more wind E : fine 

29597| 46,5146 | 3,5 + Clear eve 

29578} 36 995 : 
29573149 9 « hazy night 

29570] 43 iI 
29570| 52 9 + more wind: cloudy, little wet 
29,62) 43,5 995 

2955414795 955 + gentle rain and windy 

29,46] 39 1055 3| continual gentle rain 

29,48) 42 12 chiefly gentle rain. fair night 
26539 | 38,5 11,5} 5 + much fleet and fnow 

29943] 40 II {now and gentle rain 

29539] 3395 Ir little wet 

29248) 44,5 1155 
29,63] 39 . chiefly gentle rain and fnow 
29,63| 44 much rain with fnow 

295831 37 little rain: fine 

29,8744 hazy. clear night: little fleet 
29576) 3555 much fleet {now and rain 
29,46/ 42 much rain. night chiefly fair 
29973) 39 
29986/ 45 
24,98) 35 
|29:98/ 4755 
| 30203] 35 

| 30201 795 
30,06} 36 

30,1346 

30.27|40 

30227 147 
30225] 37 
30)20/ 4955 

29997} 46 
29583] 56 + Cloudy. fine night: little wet 

2.9973| 55 - gentle fhowers 

29,66] 54 F gentle fhower. much rain at night 
29,49| 4755 . gentie fhewers and fine 
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Curious Anecdotes of the late JouN Ewes, Efq. Member of Parliament 
for Berks, a celebrated Mifer : Continued from Page 188. 


Mr. Ewes was not a hard land- 

lord, and his tenants lived eafily 
under him. If they wanted any re- 
—_ however, they were always at 
iberty to do it for themfelves ; for 
what may be ftyled the comforts of a 
houfe were unknown to him. And 
what he allowed not to himfelf, it 
would fcarcely be expected he would 
give to others. 

Mr. Eiwes had refided about thir- 
teen years in Suffolk, when on the 
appearance of a conteft for Berkfhire, 
on the diffolution of the parliament, 
to preferve the peace of that county, 
he was propofed by lord Cravén. He 
agreed to the propofal. It came en- 
hanced to him, by the agreement, 
that he was to be brought in for no- 
thing. All he did was dining at the 
ordinary at Reading ; and he gét into 
parliament for eighteen pence! He now 
went again to his feat at Marcham. 
He relinguifhed his hounds, which 
were given away to fome farmers. 

Mr. Elwes was nearly fixty years 
old, when he thus entered on public 
life. Yet, preparatory to his appear- 
ance in St. Stephen’s chapel, he ufed 
to attend conilantly, during the races 
and other public meetings, all the 
great towns where his voters refided. 
At the different aflemblies he would 
dance among the youngeft to the latt, 
after riding frequently in the rain, to 
the place of meeting ; his fhoe ftuck 
in his boots, and his bag-wig in his 
pocket. 

In three fucceflive parliaments, Mr. 
Elwes was chofen for Berkthire : and 
he fat in the houfe about twelve years. 
It is to his honour, that in every vote 
he gave, he proved himfelf to be an 
independent country gentleman. Wifh- 
ing for neither poft nor rank, wanting 
no emolument, and being perfeétly 
confcientious, all that a minifter could 
have offered to Mr. Elwes, would 
have been of no avail: for pofts or 
dignity would only have embarraffed 





him, by taking him away from the 
privacy he loved. As an inftance of 
this, he was unhappy for fome a 
on hearing that lord North intended 
to apply to the king to make him a 
peer. It is believed, that had fuch 
an honour fallen unexpeétedly upon 
his head, it would have been the 
death of him. He never could have 
furvived the being obliged to keep a 
carriage, and three or four fervants— 
all, perhaps, better dreffed than him- 
felf! For, it had been ever a preva- 
lent feature in his character to wifh to 
be thought poor, that he could not af- 
ford to live as other people did, and 
that the reports of his being rich, 
were entirely erroneous. By — 
no fervants, nor any of the outwar 
figns of wealth, he had perfuaded 
himfelf, that the public would really 
think he had xo money, becaufe he 
made no ufe of any. 

When Mr. Elwes firft took his feat 
in 1774, the oppofition of that time, 
headed by Mr. Fox, had great hopes 
that he would be of their party. Thefe 
hopes, however, were difappointed, 
in Mr. Elwes immediately joining the 
party of lord North—and that froma 
fair and honeft belief, that his mea- 
fures were right. But Mr. Elwes 
never was of that decided caft of men, 
that a minifter would beft approve. 
He would frequently diffent, and 
really vote as his confcience led him. 
Hence, many members of oppofition 
looked upon him as a man ‘ off and 
on ;’ or, as they ftyled him, ‘ a par- 
liamentary coquette :’ and it is re- 
markable, that both parties were 
equally fond of having him as a no- 
minee on their contefted elections ; 
frequently he was the chairman ; and 
he was remarkable for the patience 
with which he always heard the coun- 
fel. In the longeft committees, he 
feldom interrupted their harangues ; 
and thofe gentlemen at the bar, who 
have moft frequently pat this virtue 
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to the teft, will remember his patience 
with gratitude. 

The honour of parliament made no 
alteration in the drefs of Mr. Elwes : 
on the contrary, it feemed to have 
attained additional meannefs; and 
it has, more than once, drawn on 
him the compaffion of thofe who paffed 
by him in the ftreet. 

For the fpeaker’s dinners, however, 
he had one fuit—with which the 
{peaker, in the courfe of the feffions, 
became very familiar. The minifter, 
likewife, was well acquainted with it, 
and at any dinner of oppofition, ftill 
was his apparel the fame. 

Mr. Elwes went on in his fupport 
of lord North, and his American war, 
till the country grew tired of his ad- 
miniftration. But the fupport given 
by Mr. Elwes was of the moft difin- 
terefted kind, for no man was more 
materially afufferer. ‘The great pro- 
perty which he had in houfes was 
much injured by the continuance of 
the war. Convinced at length, of 
the ill-condu& of lord North, Mr. 
Elwes entered into a conftant oppofi- 
tion to his meafures, till that minifter 
was driven from power, in March 
1782. 

The debates at this period generally 
continued till a late hour in the morn. 
ing. Mr. Elwes always ftayed out 
the whole debate. After the divifion, 
without a great-coat, he would im- 
mediately go out of the houfe into 
the cold air, and, merely to fave the 
expence of a hackney coach, walk to 
the Mount coffee-houfe. Sir Jofeph 
Mawbey, and Mr. Wood of Littleton, 
who went the fame way as Mr. Elwes 
did, often propofed a coach to him, 
but the reply always was ¢ he liked 
nothing fo much as walking.’ How- 
ever, when their hackney-coach ufed 
to overtake him, he had no objedtion 
to coming into them ; knowing that 
they muft pay the fare, This cir- 
cumitance happened fo often, that 
they afed to fmile at this act of {mall 
cunning, and indulge him in it. 

But as the fatisfaction of being con- 
veyed home for nothing did not al- 
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ways happen, on thofe nights when 
it did not, Mr. Elwes invariably con- 
tinued his plan of walking. A cir- 
cumflance happened to him on. one 
of thefe evenings, which gave him.a 
whimfical opportunity of difplaying 
his difregard of his own perfon. The 
night was very dark, and hurrying 
along, he went with fuch violence 
againft the pole of a fedan chair, 
which he did not fee, that he cut both 
his legs very deeply. As ufual, he 
thought not of any affiftance: but 
colonel Timms, at whofe houfe he 
then was, in Orchard-ftreet, infifted 
upon fome one being fent for. He 
at length fubmitted, and a furgeon 
was called in, who immediately be- 
gan to expatiate on ‘ the bad confe- 
quences of breaking the tkin—the 
good fortune of his being fent for— 
and the peculiar bad appearance of 
the wound.’—* Very probably,’ faid 
Elwes, * but Mr. ——, I have one 
thing to fay to you: in my opinion 
my legs are not much hurt; now you 
think they are ; fo I will make this 
agreement : I will take one deg, and 
you fhall take the other ; you fhall do 
what you pleafe with your’s, and I 
will do nothing to mine; and I will 
wager your bill that my /eg gets well 
the firft."—He has been often heard 
to mention, with great triumph, that 
he deat the furgeon by a fortnight ! 

All this time his income was in- 
creafing, and his expenditure was 
next to nothing ; for the little plea- 
fures he had once engaged in, he had 
now given up. He kept no houle, 
and only one old fervant and a cous 
ple of horfes; he refided with his 
nephew ; his two fons he had ftation- 
ed in Suffolk and Berkthire, to look 
after his refpective eftates ; and his 
drefs was no expence to him ; for, 
had not other people been more care- 
ful than himfelf, he would not have 
had it even mended. 

When he left London he went on 
horfeback to one of his country feats, 
with his couple of Lard eggs, and with- 
out once ftopping upon the road at 
any houfe. Ke always took the moft 
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unfrequented road ; but Marcham was 
the feat he now chiefly vifited ; which 
had fome reafon to be flattered with 
the preference, as his journey into 
Suffolk coft him only swo-pence half- 
penny, while that into Berkfhire 
amounted to four-pence ! 

When Mr. Elwes thought he had 
got into the houfe of commons for 
nothing, he had not taken into the 
account, that members of parliament 
could want money, and he had the 
misfortune to know one member who 
was inclined to lend them. Perhaps 
a fate ordained this retribution, and 
defigned that thus only, fome of his 
enormous wealth fhould efcape from 
his grafp. Be this as it may, there 
certainly exifts a pile of bad debts and 
uucancelled bonds, which, could they 
be laid on the table of the houfe of 
commons, would ftrike dumb fome 
orators on both fides of the houfe. In 
a word, in the furvey of thefe monied 
memorials it would feem, as if fome 
members had thought they were only 
franking a letter, or confidered thefe 
bonds as a cover to go free. 

Time, which conquers all things, 
conquered this paffion of lending in 
Mr. Elwes ; and an unfortunate pro- 
pofal which was made to him of veit- 
ing 25,000l. in fome éron-works in 
America, gave, at laft, a fatal blow 
to his various fpeculations. The plan 
had been fo plaufibly laid before him, 
that he had not a doubt of its fuccefs ; 
but he had the difappointment never 
to hear more either of his ‘vox, or his 
gold; and, from this period, he be- 
gan to think that the funds were full 
as fafe as iron-works, or members of 
parliament. 

Mr. Elwes has been heard to fay, 
that three contefted elections would 
not have colt him more than he loft 
by his brother reprefentatives. In 
1780, another member threatened 
him with a calamity not Iefs likeiy to 
be affiictive. Lord George Gordon 
gave him a proipeét of diminifhing 
his income upon houfes—and as Mr. 
Ewes was his own infurer, he paffed 
his time very pleafantly during the 
fires, 
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On the difmiffion of lord Norths 
Mr. Elwes was left in the party of 
Mr. Fox—though he could ‘not pro- 
perly be faid to belong to any fet of 
men, for he had the very fingular 
quality of not determining how he 
fhould vote, before he heard what 
was faid on the fubjeét. On this ac- 
count he was not reckoned an acquifi- 
tion by either fide; and he was per- 
feétly indifferent to the opinions of 
both. 

When lord Shelburne came into 
power, Mr. Elwes was found fup- 
porting, for a time, his adminiftra- 
tion; but, not long after this, he 
voted with Mr. Fox, againft his lord- 
fhip, and thus added another confirm- 
ation to the political opinion that was 
held of him, ‘ That no maz, or party 
of men, could be fure of him.’ Sir 
Edward Aftley, fir George Saville, 
Mr. Powis, and Mr. Marfham, fre- 
quently talked to him on his whimfi- 
cal verfatility. But it will, undoubt- 
edly, admit a queftion in politics, 
how far a man, thus voting on all 
fides, as his opinion led him at the 
moment, be or be not a defirable 
man, in aiding the good government 
of a country ? 

Mr. Elwes having thus voted 
againft lord Shelburne, gave his en- 
tire fupport to the celebrated coalition 
of lord North and Mr. Fox. It is 
imagined, that he thought they were 
the only men, who, at that time, 
were able to govern this country. 
Mr. Pitt had then fcarcely com- 
menced his political career ; but Mr. 
Elwes has been often heard to fay 
fince, and the declaration is worth 
recording, becaufe it is in the cha- 
racter of the man. ‘¢ That after the 
experience he had had of public /peakers 
and members of parliament, there was 
only one man, he thought, who could 
now talk him out of his money, and 
that was young Pitt |’ 

With this coalition, ended the par- 
liamentary life of Mr. Elwes. But 
notwithitanding his fupport of it was 
contrary to the general fenfe of his 
conilituents, the chara@ter which he 
had long borne in Berkthire for in- 
tegrity, 
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tegrity, might have made a re-elec- 
tion not improbable. But the private 
principles of Mr. Elwes prevented all 
thoughts of a contefted election. Such 
a thing would have teen fo contrary 
to the Eoien features of his charatter, 
that he would have died at the firft 
election dinner. 

A more faithful, ‘a more induftri- 
ous, Or a more incorruptible repre- 
fentative of a county, never entered 
the ‘doors of the houfe of commons of 
England. In all his parliamentary 
life, he never afked or received a 
fingle favour : and never gave a vote, 
but he could folemnly have laid his 
hand upon his breatt, and faid, * So 
help me God ! I believe I am doing what is 
Sor the beft !’ Ina word the model which 
Mr. Elwes left to future members, 
may, perhaps, be looked on rather 
as a work to wonder at, than to fol- 
low. The conftituent becoming cor- 
rupt, renders the repretentative fo of 
courfe. Where people will fell, buy- 
ers can only have goods; and the 
people will have themfelves only to 
blame, when what is bought, is again 
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fold.—Mr. Elwes came into parlia- 
ment without expence, and he per- 
formed his duty as a member would 
have done in the pure days of our 
conftitution. What he had not bought, 
he never attempted to fell—and he 
went forward in that ftraight and di- 
rect path, which ¢an alone fatisfy a 
reflecting mind, “He voted as a man 
would do, who felt there were people 
to live after him; who wifhed to de- 
liver unxmortgaged to his children, the 
public eftate of government, and who 
felt, that if he fuffered himielf to be- 
come a fenfioner on it, he thus far 
embarrafied his potterity, and injured 
the inheritance.—-Mentioning, fome 
years after his retirement, his opinions 
of Mr. Fox and Mr. Pitt, he had this 
fentiment, always kecping to the go/d- 
colour of his charaéter—When I farted 
in parliament, Mr. Pitt had not come 
into public life : but | am convinced 
he is the miniffer for the property of 
the country. In all he fays, there is 
pounds, foillings and pence.’ 


[To be continued. ] 


Curious OBSERVATIONS on the DociLity of ANIMALS. 
[ From Smellie’s Philofophy of Natural Hiftory. ] 


‘ESIDE man, many other ani- 
mals are capable of being in- 
ftruéted. ‘The ape-kind, and eipeci- 
ally the larger {pecies of them, imi- 
tate the ations of men without any 
inftruétion, This imitation they are 
enabled to perform with the greater 
exactnefs, on account of their ftruéture. 
The orang-outang, a native of the 
fouthern regions of Africa and India, 
is as tall and as ftrong as aman. He 
has no tail. His face is flat. His 
arms, hands, toes, and nails, are 
perfe&tly fimilar to ours. He walks 
conftantly on end; and the features 
of his vifage make a near approach to 
thofe of the human countenance. He 
has a beard on his chin, and no more 


_ hair on his body than men have when 


ina ftate ef nature. He knows how 
to bear arms, to attack his enemies 


with ftones, and to defend himfelf 
with a club. Of all the apes, the 
orang-outang, or wild man, as he is 
called by the Indians, has the greatett 
refemblance to man both in the ftruce 
ture of his body and in his manners. 
There are two fuppofed {pecies of 
orang-outang, a larger and a {maller. 
The latter has been feveral times 
brought to Europe, and accurate de- 
fcriptions have been _ both of his 
external and internal parts. But, 
with regard to the larger kind, who 
is faid to exceed the ordinary ftature 
of man, we have nothing to rely on 
but the relations of travellers. Bon- 


tius, who was chief phyfician in Ba- 
tavia, affirms exprefsly, that he faw, 
with admiration, feveral individuals 
of this fpecies walking on their two 
feet. Among others, he remarked a 
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female, who feemed to have a fenfe 
of modefty, who covered her face with 
her hands when men approached her 
with whom fhe was unacquainted, 
who wept, groaned, and feemed to 
want nothing of humanity but the 
faculty of fpeech. Many other fur- 
prifing actions performed by this ani- 
mal are recorded by different voy- 
agers, which it is unneceffary to re- 
peat, efpecially as we have a fuffici- 
ent number of faéts attefted by un- 
equivocal evidence. The count de 
Bution, with much probability, con- 
fiders what are called the large and 
{mall orang-outangs to be the fame 
fpecies of animals ; for thofe hitherto 
brought to Europe were very young, 
and had not acquired one half of their 
ftature. 

« The orang-outang,’ fays Buffon, 
* which I faw, walked always on two 
feet, even when carrying things of 
confiderable weight. His air was 
melancholy, his movements meafured, 
his difpofitions gentle, and very dif- 
ferent from thole of other apes. He 
had neither the impatience of the 
Barbary ape, the malicioufnefs of the 
baboon, nor the extravagance of the 
monkeys. It may be alleged that he 
had the benefit of inftruétion ; but the 
apes, which I fhall compare with 
him, were educated in the {ame man- 
ner. Signs and words were alone 
fufficient to make our orang-outang 
aét: but the baboon required a cud- 
gel, and the other apes a whip; for 
none of them would obey without 
blowse J have feen this animal pre- 
fent his hand to conduét the people 
who came to vifit him, and walk as 
gravely along with them as if he had 
formed a part of the company. I 
have feen him fit down at table, un- 
fold his towel, wipe his lips, ufe a 
fpoon or’a fork to carry the viétuals 
to his mouth, pour his liquor into a 
glafs, and make it touch that of the 
perfon ‘who drank along with him. 
When invited to drink tea, he brought 
a cup and a faucer, placed them on 
the table, put in fugar, poured out 
the tea, and allowed it to cool before 
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he drank it. All thefe aétions he per- 
formed without any other inftigation 
than the figns or verbal orders of his 
mafter, and often of his own accord. 
He did no injury to any perfon: He 
even approached company with cir- 
cumfpection, and prefented himfelf 
as if he wanted to be careffed. He 
was very fond of dainties, which 
every body gave him: and, as his 
breaft was difeafed, and he was af- 
flited with a teazing cough, this 
quantity of fweatmeats undoubtedly 
contributed to fhorten his life. He 
lived one fummer in Paris, and died 
in London the following winter. He 
eat almoft every thing ; but preferred 
ripe and dried fruits to all other kinds 
of food. He drank a little wine; 
but fpontaneoufly left it for milk, tea, 
or other mild liquors.’ 

M. de la Broffe purchafed two 
orang-outangs from a negro, whofe 
age exceeded not twelve months. 
‘ Thefe animals,’ he remarks, ‘ have 
the inftin& of fitting at table like 
men. They eat every kind of fcod 
without diftinétion. They ufe a knife, 
a fork, or a fpoon, to cut or lay hold 
of what is put upon their plate. They 
drink wine and other liquors. We 
carried them abroad. At table, when 
they wanted any thing, they made 
themfelves be underftood by the ca- 
bin-boy: and, when the boy refufed 
to give them what they demanded, 
thev iometimes became enraged, feiz- 
ed him by the arm, bit, and threw 
him down.—The male was feized 
with ficknefs in the road. He made 
bimieif be attended as a human being. 
He was even twice bled in the right 
arm: and, whenever he found him- 
felf afterward in the fame condition, 
he held out his arm to be bled, as if 
he knew that he had formerly received 
benefit from that operation.’ 

Weare informed by Francis Pyrard, 
‘that, in the province of Sierra- 
Leona, there is a {pecies of animals 
called duris (the’‘orang-outang) who 
are ftrong and well limbed, and fo 
induftrious, that, when properly train- 
ed and fed, they work like <> 
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that they generally walk on the two 
hind-feet ; that they pound any fub- 
ftances in a mortar ; that they go to 
bring water from the river in fall 
pitchers, which they carry full on 
their heads. But, when they arrive 
at the door, if the pitchers are not 
foon taken off, they allow them to 
fall; and, when they perceive the 
pitcher overturned and broken, they 
weep and lament.’ With regard to 
the education of thefe animals, the 
teftimony of Schotton correfponds 
with that of Pyrard. ‘* They are 
taken,’ fays he, ¢ with fares, taught 
to walk on their hind-feet, and to ufe 
their fore-feet as hands in performing 
different operations, as rinfing glaffes, 
carrying drink round the company, 
turning a fpit,’ &c. Guat informs 
us, that he * faw at Java a very ex- 
traordinary ape. It was a female. 
She was very tall, and often walked 
ere on her hind-feet. On thefe oc- 
cafions, fhe concealed with her hands 
the parts which dittinguifh the fex.— 
She made her bed very neatly every 
day, lay upon her fide, and covered 
herfelf with the bed-clothes.—When 
her head ached, fhe bound it up with 
her handkerchief; and it was amufing 
to fee her thus hooded in bed. [ 
could relate many other little articles 
which appeared to be extremely fin- 
gular. But 1 admired them not fo 
much as the multitude ; becaufe, as 
I knew the defign of bringing her to 
Europe to be exhibited as a thew, I 
was inclined to think that fhe had 
been taught many of theie monkey 
tricks, which the people confidered 
as being natural to the animal. She 
died in our thip, about the latitude of 
the Cape of Good Hope. The figure 
of this ape had a very great refemb- 
lance to that of man. 

We have now enumerated the prin- 
cipal facts regarding this extraordi- 
nary animal, which have been re- 
lated by voyagers of credit, and by 
thofe who have ieen and examined 
him in Europe; and fhall only re- 
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mark, that, notwithftanding the great 
fimilarity of his ftructure and organs 
to thofe of the human fpecies, his ge- 
nius and talents feem to be very li- 
mited. The form of his body ena- 
bles him to imitate every human ac- 
tion. But, though he has the organs 
of fpeech, he is deftitute of articulate 
language. If, however, he were do- 
meiticated, and proper pains beftowed 
for inftruéting him, he might un- 
quettionably be taught to articulate. 
But, fuppofing this point to be ob- 
tained, if he remained incapable of 
refleGtion, if he were unable to com- 
prehend the meaning of words, or to 
difcover by his expreffions a degree of 
intellect greatly fuperior to that of the 
brute creation, which I imagine would 
be the cafe, he could never, as fome 
authors have held forth, be exalted to 
the diftinguifhed rank of human be- 
ings. 

OF all the quadrupeds, of whofe 
hiftory and manners we have any pro- 
per knowledge, the elephant is moit 
remarkable both for docility and un- 
derftanding *. 

Next to the elephant, the dog 
feems to be the moft docile quacruped. 
A wild dog is a patfionate, ferocious, 
and fanguinary animal. But, after 
he is reduced to a domettic ftate, 
thefe hoftile difpofitions are fuppreffed, 
and they are iucceeded by a warm 
attachment, and a perpetual defire of 
pleafing. The perceptions and na- 
tural talents of the dog are acutes 
When thefe are aided by inftruction, 
the fagacity he difcovers, and the 
actions he is taught to perform, often 
excite our wonder. ‘Thofe animals 
which man has taken under his im- 
mediate protection are taught to per- 
form artificial actions, or have their 
natural inttinéts improved, by three 
modes of inftruction, punifhment, ree 
ward, and imitation. More ductile 
in his nature than mott other animals, 
the dog not only receives inftruction 
with rapidity, but accommodates his 
behaviour and deportmeat to the 


* The curious account which Mr, Smellie here gives of the elephant was inferted in 
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our Jilt Magazine, page 177. 
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manners and habits of thofe who 
command him. He affumes the very 
tone of the family in which he refides. 
Eager, at all times, to pleafe his 
matter, or his friends, he furioufly 
repels beggars ; becaufe he probably, 
from their drefs, conceives them to 
be either thieves, or competitors for 


Though every dog, as well as 
every man, is naturally a hunter, the 
dexterity of both is highly improved 
by experience and inftruction. The 
varieties of dogs, by frequent inter- 
mixtures with thofe of different cli- 
mates, and perhaps with foxes and 
wolves, are fo great, and their in- 
ftin&ts are fo much diverfified, that, 
even though they produce with each 
other, we fhould be apt to regard 
them as different fpecies. What a 
difference between the natural dif- 
= of the fhepherd’s dog, the 
paniel, and the grey-hound? The 
fhepherd’s dog,’ independently of all 
inftruétion, feems to be endowed by 
Nature with an innate attachment to 
the prefervation of fheep and cattle. 
His docility is likewife fo great, that 
he not only learns to underftand the 
language and commands of the fhep- 
herd, and obeys them with faithful- 
nefs and alacrity, but, when at dif. 
tances beyond the reach of his mafter’s 
voice, he often ftops, looks back, and 
recognifes the approbation or difap- 
probation of the fhepherd by the mere 
waving of his hand. He reigns at 
the head of a flock, and is better 
heard than the voice of his mafter. 
His vigilance and aétivity produce 
order, difcipline, and fafety. Sheep 
and cattle are peculiarly fubjeéted to 
his management, whom he prudently 
conduéts and proteéts, and never em- 
ploys forces againft them, except for 
the prefervation of peace and good 
order. But, when the flock com- 
mitted to his charge is attacked by 
the fox, the wolf, or other rapacious 
animals, he makes a full difplay of 
his courage and fagacity. In fitua- 
tions of this kind, both his natural 
and acquired talents are exerted. 
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Three fhepherds dogs are faid to be a 
match for a bear, and four for a lion. 

Every perfon knows the docility 
and fagacity of fuch dogs as are em- 
ployed in conduéting blind mendi- 
cants. Johannes Faber, as quoted 
by Mr. Ray, informs us, that he 
knew a blind beggar who was led 
through the ftreets of Rome by a 
middle fized dog. ‘This dog, befide 
leading his mafter in fuch a manner 
as to protect him from all danger, 
learned to diftinguifh not only the 
ftreets, but the houfes where his 
mafter was accuftomed to receive alms 
twice or thrice a-week. Whenever 
the animal came to any of thefe ftreets, 
with which he was well acquainted, 
he would not leave it till a call had 
been made at every houfe where his 
mafter was ufually fuccefsful in his 
petitions. When the beggar began 
to afk alms, the dog, being wearied, 
lay down to reft; but the mafter was 
no fooner ferved or refufed, than the 
dog rofe fpontaneoufly, and, without 
either order or fign, proceeded to the 
other houfes where the beggar gene- 
rally received fome gratuity. I ob- 
ferved, fays he, not without pleafure 
and furprife, that, when a halfpenny 
was thrown from a window, fuch was 
the fagacity and attention of this dog, 
that he went about in queft of it, 
lifted it from the ground with his 
mouth, and put it into his maifter’s 
hat. Even when bread was thrown 
down, the animal would not tafte it, 
unlefs he received a portion of it from 
the hand of his mafter. Without any 
other inftrution than imitation, a 
maftiff, when accidentally fhut out 
from a houfe which his mafer fre- 
quented, uniformly rung the bell for 
admittance. Dogs can be taught to 
go to market with money, to repair 
to a known butcher, and to carry 
home the meat in fafety. They can 
be taught to dance to mufic, and to 
fearch for and find any thing that is 
lott. 

There is a dog at prefent belorg- 
ing to a grocer in Edinburgh, who 
has for fome time amufed and afo- 
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nifhed the people in the neighbour- 
hood. A man who goes through the 
ftreets ringing a bell and felling penny 
pies, happened one day to treat this 
dog with a pye. The next time he 
heard the pyeman’s bell, he ran to 
him with impetuofity, feized him by 
the coat, and would not fuffer him to 
pafs. The pyeman, who underftood 
what the animal wanted, fhewed him 
a penny, and pointed to his matter, 
who ftood in the ftreet-door, and faw 
what was going on. The dog im- 
mediately fupplicated his mafter by 
many humble geftures and looks. 
The mafter put a penny intothe dog’s 
mouth, which he inftantly delivered 
to the pyeman, and received his pye. 
This traffic between the pyeman and 
the grocer’s dog has been daily prac- 
tifed for months paft, and fill con- 
tinues. 

Dogs, horfes, and even hogs, by 
rewards and punifhments, and, [am 
afraid, often by cruelty, may be 
taught to perform actions, as we have 
frequently feen in public exhibitions, 
which are truly aitonifhing. But of 
- we muft not enter into any de- 
tail. 

With regard to the horfe, the gen- 
tlenefs of his difpofitions, and the do- 
cility of his temper, are fo well and 
fo univerfally known, that it is un- 
neceflary to dwell long upon the fub- 
je&. To give fome idea of what in- 
ftruétion horfes receive when in a do- 
meftic ftate, we fhall mention fome 
traits of their form and manners when 
under no reftraints. In South Ame- 
rica the horfes have multiplied prodi- 
gioufly, and, in that thinly inhabited 
country, live in perfect freedom. 
They fly from the prefence of man. 
They wander about in troops, and 
devour, in imme:fe meadows, the 
productions of a perpetual fpring. 
Wild horfes are ftronger, lighter, and 
more nervous, than the generality of 
thofe which ‘are kept in a domeftic 
ftate. ‘They are by no means feroci- 
ous. Though fuperior in ftrength to 
moft animals, they never make an at- 
tack, When affaulted, however, they 
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either difdain the enemy, or ftrike 
him dead with their heels. They 
affociate in troops from mutual attach- 
ment, and neither make war with 
other animals nor among themfelves. 
As their appetites are moderate, and 
they have few objects to excite envy 
or difcord, they live in perpetual 
peace. Their manners are gentle, 
and their tempers focial. Their force 
and ardour are rendered con{picuous 
only by marks of emulation. They 
are anxious to be foremoft in the 
courfe, to brave danger in crofling a 
river, or in leaping a ditch or preci- 
pice; and, it is faid, that thofe horfes 
which are moft adventurous and ex- 
pert in thefe natural exercifes, are, 
when domefticated, the moft gene- 
rous, mild, and tractable. 

Wild horfes are taken notice of by 
feveral of the ancients. Herodotus 
mentions white wild horfes on the 
banks of the Hypanis in Scythia. 
He likewife tells us, that, in the nor- 
thern part of Thrace, beyond the 
Danube, there were wild horfes co- 
vered all over with hair five inches in 
length. The wild horfes in America 
are the offspring of domeitic horfes 
originally tranfported thither trom 
Europe by the Spaniards. ‘The au- 
thor of the hittory of the Buccaneers 
informs -us, that troops of horfes, 
fometimes confifting of 500, are fre- 
guently met with in the ifland of St. 
Domingo ; that, when they feea man, 
they all ftop ; and that one of their 
number approaches to a certain dif- 
tance, blows through his noftrils, 
takes flight, and is inftantly followed 
by the whole troop. He defcribes 
them as having grofs heads and limbs, 
and long necks andears. The inha- 
bitants tame them with eafe, and then 
train them to labour. In order to 
take them, gins of ropes are laid in 
the places where they are known to 
frequent. Whencaught by the neck, 
they foon ftrangle themfelves, unlefs 
fome perion arrive in time to difen- 
tangle them. They are tied to trees 
by the body and limbs, and are left 
in that fitustion two days without 
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victuals or drink. ‘This treatment is 
generally fufficient to render them 
more tractable, and they foon be- 
come as gentle as if they had never 
been wild. Even when any of thefe 
horfes; by accident, regain their li- 
berty, they never refume their favage 
ftate, but know their mafters, and 
allow themfelves to be approached 
and retaken. 

From thefe, and fimilar faéts, it 
may be concluded, that the difpofitions 
of horfes are gentle, and that they 
are naturally difpofed to affociate with 
man. After they are tamed they ne- 
ver forfake the abodes of men. On 
the contrary, they are anxious to re- 
turn to the ftable. The fweets of 
habit feem to fupply all they have loft 
by flavery. When fatigued, the 
maniion of repofe is full of comfort. 
They iimell it at confiderable dit- 
tances, can diftinguifh it in the midft 
of populous cities, and feem uni- 
formly to prefer bondage to liberty. 
By fome attention and addrefs colts 
are firft rendered tra€table. When 
that point is gained, by different 
modes of management, the docility 
of the animal is improved, and they 
foon learn to perform with alacrity 
the various labours afligned to them. 
‘The domeftication of the horfe is per- 
haps the noblefl acquifition from the 
animal world which has ever been 
made by the genius, the ar:, and the 
indutry of man. He is taught to 
partake of the dangers and fatigues 
of war, and feems to enjoy the glory 
of victory. He encounters death with 
ardour and with magnanimity. He 
delights in the tumult of arms, and 
attacks the enemy with refolution and 
alacrity. It is not in perils and con- 
fliéts alone that the horf: co-operates 
with the difpofitions of ins matter. 
Te even feems to par ticipate of hu- 
man pleaiures and amufeiments. - 
deiigh:s in the cnace and the tourna 
ment, t.ad his eyes {parkle with emu- 
lation in the courfe. Though bold 
and intrepid, however, he aoes not 
allow himtelf to be hurried on by a 
furicus ardour. On pro,wr occalions, 
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he repreffes his movements, and knows 
how to check the natural fire of his 
temper. He not only yields to the 
hand, but feems to confult the incli- 
nation of his rider. Always obedient 
to the impreffions he receives, he flies 
or ftops, and regulates his motions 
folely by the will of his mafter. 

Mr. Ray, who wrote about the 
end of laft century, informs us, that 
he had feen a horfe who danced to 
mufic, who, at the command of his 
matter, affected to be lame, who 
fimulated death, lay motionlefs with 
his limbs extended, and allowed him- 
felf to be dragged about, till fome 
words were pronounced, when he in- 
ftantly fprung up on his feet. Facts 
of this kind would fcarcely receive 
credit, if every perfon .were not now 
acquainted with the wonderful docility 
of the horfes educated by Aftley, and 
other public exhibitors of horfeman- 
fhip. In exhibitions of this kind, the 
docility and prompt obedience of the 
animals deferve more admiration than 
the dexterous feats of the men. 

Animals of the ox-kind, in a do. 
meftic ftate, are dull and phlegmatic. 
Their fe nfibility and talents feem to 
be very limited. But we fhould not 
pronounce rafhly concerning the ge- 
nius and powers of animals in a coun- 
try where their education is totally 
neglected. In all the fouthern pro- 
vinces of Africa and Afia, there are 


‘many wild bifons, or bunched oxen, 


which are taken when young and 
tamed. They are foon taught to 
fubmit, without refiftance, to all kinds 
of domeftic labour. ‘They become fo 
tractable, that they are managed with 
as much eafe as our horfes. The 
voice of their matter is alone {ufficient 
to make them obey, and to direct 
their courie. [hey are fhod, curried, 
caveli d, and fupplied abundantly 
with the beit food When managed 
in this manner, thefe animals appear 
to be ditlerent creatures from our 
oxen. The oxen of the Hottentots 
are favourite demeltics, companions 
in amuiements, afliftants in all labo- 
rious exercifes, and participate the 
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habitation, the bed, and the table of 
their mafters. As their nature is im- 
proved by the gentlenefs of their edu- 
cation, by the kind treatment they 
receive, and the perpetual attention 
beftowed on them, they acquire fen- 
fibility and intelligence, and perform 
actions which one would not expect 
from them. The Hottentots train 
their oxen to war. In all their armies 
there are confiderable troops of thefe 
oxen, which are eafily governed, and 
are let loofe by the chief when a pro- 
per opportunity occurs. They in- 
itantly dart with impetuofity upon the 
enemy. They ftrikewith their horns, 
kick, overturn, and trample under 
their feet every thing that oppofes 
theirfury. They run ferocioufly into 
the ranks, which they foon put into 
the utmoft diforder, and thus pave 
the way for an eafy victory to their 
matters. ‘Thefe oxen are likewile in- 
firu&ted to guard the- flocks, which 
they conduct with dexterity, and de- 
fend them from the attacks of ftrang- 
ers, and of rapacious animals. They 
are taught to diftinguith friends from 
enemies, to underitand fignals, and 
to obey the commands of their matter. 
When patturing, at the fmalleft fignal 
from the keeper, they bring back and 
collect the wandering animals. They 
attack all ftrangers with fury, which 
renders them a great fecurity againit 
robbers. ‘Thefe brackeleys, as they 
are called, know every inhabitant of 
the kraal, and difcover the fame marks 
of refpect for all the men, women, 
and children, as a dog does for thofe 
who live in his mafter’s houfe. Thefe 
people may, therefore, approach their 
cattle with the greateit futety. But, 
if a ftranger, and particularly an Eu- 
ropean, fhould ufe the fame treedom, 
without being accompanied with one 
of the Hottentots, his life would be 
in imminent danger. 

Notwithftanding the many furprif- 
ing actions which different quadrupeds 
may be taught to perform, none of 
them, though their organs are much 
more perfect than thofe of birds, have 
ever been able to pronounce articulate 
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founds. But many birds, without 
much inftruction, learn to pronounce 
words, and even fentences. In par- 
rots, the diftinguifhing accuracy of 
their ear, the acutenefs of their atten- 
tion, and their ftrong inftinétive pro- 
peniity to imitate founds of every 
kind, have juftly procured them uni- 
verfal admiration. When in a ftate 
of domeftication, the parrot learns to 
pronounce the common ftreet-calls, 
befide many words and phrafes occa- 
fionally employed by the family in 
which he refides. Though the limi- 
tation of his mental powers does not 
permit him to learn any extent of 
language, or the proper ufe and 
meaning of words, he not unfre- 
quently difcovers the affociation be- 
tween the object and the found. A 
woman every morning paffed the win- 
dow, where a parrot’s cage was fixed, 
calling falt. The parrot {oon learned 
to imitate the call. But, before any 
found could be heard, he no fooner 
caft his eye upon the woman than he 
uttered her ufval call. In this, and 
many other fimilar cafes, the objeéts 
and the founds are evidently connec- 
ted in the mind of the animal. How 
far thefe affociations might be carried 
by a patient and perfevering educa- 
tion, it is difficult to determine. In 
this manner, however, parrots might 
be taught a confiderable vocabulary 
of fubitantive nouns, or the proper 
names of common objeéts. But his 
intelieé&t, it is more than probable, 
would never reach the ufe of the verb, 
and other parts of {peech. 

Befide parrots, jays, &c. who learn 
to pronounce articulate founds, there 
is another race of birds whofe docility 
deferves to be mentioned. Singing 
birds, thofe lively and {pirited little 
animals, attempt not to articulate. 
But their mufical ears are as delicate 
and diicerning as their voices are me- 
lodious and delightful. The vivacity, 
the extent of voice, and the imitative 
powers of thefe beautiful creatures, 
nave at all times excited the attention 
and conciliated the affections of man- 
kind, When domefticated, thefe 
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birds, befide their natural notes, foon 
acquire the faculty of finging confider- 
able parts of artificial tunes. Thefe 
imitations are effeéts of natural in- 
ftin&t. But, in exhibitions, I have 
feen linnets fimulate death, and re- 
main perfeétly tranquil and unmoved, 
when {mall cannons were fired, within 
an inch of their bodies, from a wooden 
fort. Thefe little creatures have even 
been taught to lay hold of a match 
and fire the cannons themfelves. 

The docility and fagacity of ani- 
mals have always been confidered as 
wonderful. But this wonder is partly 
the effect of inattention ; for, though 
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man is unqueftionably the chief of the 
animal creation, the other animals, 
according to the number of inftinéts, 
or, which amounts to the fame thing, 
according to the mental powers with 
which Nature has endowed them, 
comparatively approach to or recede 
from the fagacity and genius of the 
human fpecies. The whole is a gra- 
duated fcale of intelligence. A phi- 
lofopher fhould, therefore, contem- 
plate and admire the whole, but fhould 
never be furprifed at any partial ex- 
hibitions of the general fcene of in- 
tellec&t and animation. 


Method of Deftroying the Purrip Smexy which MEAT acquires in 
Hor WEATHER. 


[ By Mr. Adam, Profeffor of Philofophy at Caen. ] 


) Spade body knows that in 
warm and damp weather, or 
during a ftorm, meat becomes cor- 
rupted in the butchers fhops, in lard- 
ers, and even in the drieft places ; 
that it contratts a fetid and difgufling 
fmell, which it retains after it has 
been boiled, and that the broth or 
foup made of it is equally difagree- 
able. This fmell 1 confidered as the 
effe&ts of gaz, which expands as foon 
as a putrid fermentation begins, and 
I thence concluded, that if the gaze- 
ous particles could be extracted from 
the meat or broth, nothing of that 
naufeous fmell would be perceived. 
I therefore endeavoured to find an 
abfolvent capable of producing that 
effect. 

After different attempts, I at length 
thought that by throwing into the 
faucepan or kettle in which the meat 
was boiling, a burning coal, it would 
abforb the gaz; becaufe the fiery 
particles iffuing with impetuofity from 
the coal, while the water cannot pe- 
netrate into it, the pores of the coal 
remaining open, theiubtle gaz, which 
has a great affinity to the phlogiiton 
of the coal, might infinuate itfelf in 
to it and remain there fixed, by dif- 
engaging itfelf from the meat and 
broth, which are impregnated with it, 


I therefore made the experiment, 
which fucceeded according to my 
with. Every time I had an opportu- 
nity, I made a trial of my difcovery, 
and others to whom I communicated 
it found it to anfwer equally well. 
The manner of proceeding in this 
operation is as follows : 

Firft, put the meat inttnded for 
making he into a faucepan full of 
water, {cum it when it boils, and then 
throw into the faucepan a burning 
coal, very compact and deftitute of 
f{moke, leave it there for two minutes, 
and it will have contracted all the 
fmell of the meat and the foup. 

Secondly, if you with to roaft a piece 
of meat on the fpit, you muft put it 
into water till it boils, and after hav- 
ing {cummed it, throw a burning coal 
into the boiling water as before; at 
the end of two minutes, take out the 
meat, and having wiped it well in 
order to dry it, put it upon the fpit. 

Thirdly, when freth butter has not 
been falted in proper time, or when 
falt butter has become rancid or mufty, 
after melting and fcumming it, dip 
in it a cruft of bread wel! toaited on 
both fides, and at the end of a minute 
or two the butter will lo/e its difagree- 
able odour, but the bread will be 
found fetid. 
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PICTURESQUE SCENE rrom HOMER. 
-ILIAD Xv. 


With a beautiful Reprefentation of APOLLO reinfpiring Hector. 


HE fifteenth book of the Iliad 

commences with Jupiter’s awak- 
ing from his fleep. He beholds the 
Trojans repulfed from the trenches, 
the heroic Heétor in a fwoon, and 
Neptune fighting at the head of the 
Greeks. He is greatly incenfed at 
the artifice of Juno, but being ap- 
peafed by her fubmiffion, difpatches 
her with his commands to Iris and 
Apollo. Juno repaits to the affembly 
of the gods; attempts, with extraor- 
dinary addrefs, to incenfe them againit 
Jupiter ; and roufes Mars, in parti- 
cular, to the moft violent refentment. 
Iris and Apollo obey the orders of 
Jupiter. Iris commands Neptune to 
leave the battle, to which, after much 
reluctance and paffion, he confents. 
Apollo then appears to infpire Hector 
with freth vigour. This fcene, which 
is the fubject of the annexed plate, is 
thus tranflated by Pope : 
The Lord of Thunders from his lofty 

height 

Beheld, and thus befpoke the Source of 


Light H 

Behold! the God whofe liquid arms are 
hurl’d 

Around the globe ; whofe earthquakes rock 
the world ; 

Defifts at length his rebel war to wage, 

Seeks his own feas, and trembles at our 
rage ; 

Elfe had my wrath, heaven’s thrones all 
fhaking round, 

Burn'd tothe bottom ofthef eas profound ; 

And all the Gods that round old Saturn 
dwell 

Had heard the thunders to the deeps of hell. 

Well was the crime and well the vengeance 


fpir'’d ; 

Ev’n power immenie had found fuch battle 
hard. 

Go thou, my fon! the trembling Greeks 
alarm, 


hake my broad /Ezis on thy a&tive arm ; 

Shake my broad /Ezis on thy aétive arm ; 

Be god-like Hector thy peculiar care, 

Swell his bold heart, and urge his firength 
to war: 

Let Hion conquer, til] th’ Achaian train 

Fly to their fips, 


snd Hellefpont again : 





Then Greece fhall breathe from toils— 
The Godhead faid ; 

His will divine the fon of Jove obey’d. 

Not half fo fwift the failing falcon flies, 

That drives a turtle through the liquid tkies, 

As Pheebus, fhooting from th’ Idean brow, 

Glides down the mountain to the plain be- 
low. 

There Heétor feated by the ftream he fees, 

His fenfe returning with the coming breeze 3 

Again his pulfes beat, his {pirits rile ; 

Again his lov’d companions meet his eyes 5 

Jove thinking of his pains, they pat away. 

To whom the God who gives the golden 
day : 

Why fin great Heétor from the field fo 

far? 

What grief, what wound, withholds thee 
from the war? 

The fainting hero, as the vifion bright 

Stood fhining o’er him, half unfeal’d his 
fight : 

What bleit Immortal, with commanding 
breath, 

Thus wakens HeStor from the fleep of , 
death ? 

Has fame not told, how, while my trufty 
{word 

Bath'd Greece in flaughter, and her battle 
gor'd, 

The mighty Ajax with a deadly blow 

Had aimoft funk me to the fhades below ? 

Evn yet, methinks, the gliding ghofts I 
IPys 

And hell's black horrors fwim before my 


eye. 
To him Apollo: be no more difinay’d ; 
See, and be ttrong! the Thunderer tends 
thee aid. 
Behold! thy Phoebus fhall his arms em- 
ploy, . 
Pheebus, propitious ftill to thee, and Tioy. 
Infpive thy warriors then with manly force, 
And to the thips impel thy rapid horfe : 
Ev'n I will make thy fiery conrfers way, 
And drive the Grecians headlong to the fea. 
Thus to bold Hector {poke the fon of 
Jove, 
And bieath’d immortal ardour from above. 
As when the pamper'd tteed, with reins 
unbound, : 
Breaks from his ital!, and pours along the 
ground, 
With ample ‘yokes he rufhes ta the food, 
To bathe his des, and cool his fiery blood 5 
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His head now freed, he toffes to the tkies ; 

His mane difhevel’d o’er his fhoulders flies : 

He fnuffs the females in the well-known 
plain, 

And fprings, exulting, to his fields again: 

Urg’d by the voice divine, thus Heétor 
flew, 

Full of the God ; and all his hofts purfue. 

As when the force of men and dogs com- 
bin'd 

Invade the mountain-goat, or branching 
hind ; 

Far from the hunter’s rage fecure they lie 

Clofe in the rock (not fated yet to die) ; 

When lo! a lion thoots acrofs the way! 

They fly: at once the chacers and the prey. 

So Greece, that late in conquering troops 
purfued, 

And mark’d their progrefs through the 
ranks in blood, 

Soon as they fee the furious chief appear, 

Forget to vanquifh, and confent to fear. 


Thus reinfpired, Apollo brings 
Heétor back to the battle, marches 
before him with his A2gis, and turns 
the fortune of the day. He breaks 
down great part of the Grecian wall: 
the Trojans rufh in, and attempt to 
fire the firft line of the fleet, but are, 
as yet, repelled by the greater Ajax 
with a prodigious flaughter. 

There is a compariion in this book, 
which demonfirates, that the art of 
mounting and managing horfes, as 
now practifed in the modern places of 
equeftrian exhibition, was brought to 
{uch perfection in the time of Homer, 
that one man could manage four at 
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once, and leap from one to the other 
when running at full {peed : 


With vatt gigantic ftride, 
The god-like hero ftalks from fide to fide. 
So when a horieman from the watery mead 
(Skill'd in the manage of the bounding 

fteed) 

Drives four fair courfers, practis’d to obey, 
To fome great city though the public way ; 
Safe in his art, as fide by fide they run, 
He fhifts his feat, and’ vaults from one to 


one; 
And Now to this, and now to that he flies ; 
Admiring numbers follow with their eyes, 


In the heat of aétion, both Heétor 
and Ajax addrefs their refpettive 
armies, to raufe them to heroic ar- 
dour. The fpeech of the latter, in 
particular, contains the noble fenti- 
ments of patriotic valour, which, we 
are perfuaded, will infpire the hearts 
of all our brave countrymen, when- 
ever Called into action, to fupport the 
honour of their fovereign, and the 
true intereit of the nation: 


Oh Grveks! refpe&t your fame, 

Refpeét yourlelves, and learn an honeft 
fhame 3 

Let mutual .reverence mutual warmth in- 
fpire, 

And = from breaft to breaft the noble 

re. 

On valour’s fide the odds of combat lie, 

The brave live glorious, or lamented die ; 

The wretch that trembles in the field of 
fame, 

Meets death, and worfe than death, etez- 
nal fhame. 


ROYAL ANECDOTE. 


Asiuir II, king of Poland, re- 
ceived a blow from a Polith gen- 
tleman, named Konarfki, who had 
loft all he had while playing with this 
prince. Scarcely was the blow given, 
when fenfible of the enormity of his 
crime, he betook himfelf to flight ; 
but he was foon apprehended by the 
king’s guards. Cafimir, who waited 
for him in filence amid his courtiers, 
as foon as he faw him appear, ad- 


dreffed them as follows: * My friends, 
this man is les culpable than [, fince 
I put myfelf upon a level with him; 
I have been the caufe of his violence, 
and the firit emotions of our paffion 
do not depend upon curfelves.? Then 
turning to the criminal, * you are 
forry for your fault; that is fuffici- 
ent, take your money again, and let 
us renounce gaming fer ever.’ 


Remark- 
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Remarkable Similarity between the Customs and MANNERS of 
the Ancient Perfians and thofe of the Modern AbyMiinians. 


[From Travels to difcover the Source of the Nile ; by James Bruce, F{q. ] 


E meet in Abyfiinia with va- 

rious ufages, which many 

have hitherto :hovght to be peculiar 

to thofe ancient nations in which they 

were firft obferved; others, not fo 

learned, have thought they originated 

in Abyffinia. I fhall firft take notice 

of thofe that regard the king and 
court. 

The kings of Perfia, like thefe we 
are {peaking of, were eligible in one 
family only, that of the Arfacide, 
and it was not till that race failed they 
chofe Darius. The title of the king 
of Abyffinia is, King of Kings; and 
fuch Daniel tells us was that of Ne- 
buchadnezzar. The right of primo- 
geniture does not fo prevail ia Abyf- 
finia as to exciude election in the per- 
fon of the younger brothers, and this 
was likewife the cafe in Perfia. 

In Perfia a preference was under- 
ftood to be due to the king’s lawful 


children ; but there were inftances of 


the natural child being preferred to 
the lawful one. Darius, though a 
baftard, was preferred to Ifogius, 
Xerxes’s lawful fon, and that merely 
by the election of the people. ‘The 
fame has always obtained in Aby{- 
nia. A very great part of their kings 
are adulterous baftards; others are 
the ifflue of concubines, but they 
have been preferred to the crown 
by the influence of a party, always 
under name of the veice of the peo- 
ple. - 

Although the Perfian kings had 
various palaces to which they removed 
at different times in the year, Pafa- 
garda, the ntetropolis of their ancient 
kings, was obferved as the only place 
for their coronation ; and this, too, 
was the cafe of Abyflinia with their 
metropolis of Axum. 

The next remarkable ceremony in 
which thefe two nations agreed, is 
that of adoration, inviclably obferved 


in Abyffinia to this day, as often as 
you enter the fovereign’s prefence. 
This is not only kneeling, but an ab- 
folute proftration. You firft fall upon 
your knees, then upon the palms of 
your hands, then incline your head 
and body till your forehead touch the 
earth; and, in cafe you have an 
anfwer to expect, you lie in that pof- 
ture till the king, or fomebody from 
him, defires you to rife. This, too, 
was the cuftom of Perfias; Arrian fays 
this was firft inftituted by Cyrus, and 
this was precifely the poiture in which 
they adored God, mentioned in the 
book of Exodus. ‘ 

Though the refufal of this cere- 
mony would, in Abyffinia and Perfia, 
be looked upon as rebellion or infult, 
yet it feems in both nations to have 
met with a mitigation with regard to 
ftrangers, who have refufed it without 
giving any offence. I remember a 
Mahometan being twice fent by the 
prince of Mecca into Abyfiinia during 
my ftay there, who, neither time, 
would go farther than to put his hands 
acrofs upon his breaft, with no very 
great inclination of his head; and 
this I faw was not thought fo extra- 
ordinary as to give offence, as it was 
all he did to his own fovercign and 
matter. 

We read, indeed, of a very re- 
markable inftance of the difpenfing 
with that ceremony being indirectly, 
yet plainiy, refufed in Perfia to 
ftrangers. Conon, the Athenian, had 
occafion for an interview with Artax- _ 
erxes, king of Perfia, upon matters 
of great concern to both ftates ; ‘ You 
fhall be introduced to the king by me, 
fays the Perfian minifter to Conon, 
without any delay ; do you only firt 
confider with yourfelf, whether it is 
really of any confequence that you 
fhould fpeak with the king yourielf, 
or whether it would not be as well for 

liz , you 
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you to convey to him, by letter, any 
thing you have to {ay ; for it is abfo- 
lutely neceflary, if you are intro- 
duced into the king’s prefence, that 
you fail down upon your face and 
worfhip him. If this is difagreeable 
or offenfive to you, your bufinefs fhall 
neverthelefs be equally well and 
quickly done by me.’ To which 
Conon very fenfibly replied, * For 
my part, it never can be offenfive zo 
me to fhew every degree of refpect 
poflible to the perfon of a king. I 
only am afraid that this falutation 
may be mifinterpreted by my citizens, 
who, being themfelves a fovereign 
ftate, may look upon this fubmiffion 
of their ambaffador as a reproach to 
themfelves, and inconfiftent with their 
independency.’ Conon, therefore, 
defired to wave his introdu€tion, and 
that his bufinefs might be done by 
letters, which was complied with ac- 
cordingly. 

I have already mentioned tranfiently 
the circumftance of the king not be- 
ing feen when fitting in council. The 
manner of it is this: When he had 
bufinefs formerly, he fat conftantly in 
a room of his palace, which commu- 
nicated with the audience and council 
by two folding doors or large win- 
dows, the bottom of which were 
about three fteps from the ground. 
Thefe doors, or windows, were lat- 
ticed with crofs bars of wood like a 
cage, and a thin curtain, or veil of 
taffety filk, was hung within it; fo 
that, upon darkening the inner cham- 
ber, the king faw every perfon in the 
chamber without, while he himfelf 
was not feen at all. Jufiin tells us, 
that the perfon of the king of Perfia 
was hid to give a greater idea of his 
majelty ; and under Deioces, king of 
the Medes, a Jaw was made that no- 
body might look upon the king ; but 
the confiant wars in which Abyfiinia 
bas been engaged, fince the Maho- 
metans took poffefion of Adel, have 
eccationed this troublefome cui!cm to 
be wholly laid afide, unlefs on parti- 
cular public occaions, and at council, 
whea they are £3) obferved with the 


ancient ftritnefs. And we find, in 
the hiftory of Abyflinia, that the army 
and kingdom have often owed their 
fafety to the perfonal behaviour and 
circumftance of the king diftinguifh- 
ing and expofing himfelf in battle, 
which advantage they muft have loft 
had the ancient cuftom been obferved. 
However, to this day, when he is 
abroad riding, or fitting in any of 
his apartments at home where people 
are admitted, his head and forehead 
are perfectly covered, and one of his 
hands covers his mouth, fo that no- 
thing but his eyes are feen ; his feet, 
too, are always covered. 

We learn from Apuleus, that this 
was a cuftom in Perfia; and this gave 
an opportunity to the magi to place 
Oropaftus, the brother of Cambyfes, 
upon the throne, initead of Merdis 
who fhould have fucceeded ; but the 
covering of the face made the differ- 
ence pafs unperceived. 

It is the conftant practice in Abyf- 
finia to befet the king’s doors and 
windows within his hearing, and 
there, from early morning to night, 
to cry for jultice as loud as poflible, 
in a diltrefled and complaining tone, 
and in all the different languages they 
are mafters of, in order to their being 
admitted to have their fuppofed grie- 
vances heard. In a country fo ill 
governed as Abyffinia is, and fo pers 
petually involved in war, it may be 
eafily fuppofed there is no want of 
people, who have real injuries and 

violence to complain of: but if it 
were not fo, this is fo much the con- 
ftant ufage, that when it happens (as 
in the midft of the rainy feafon) that 
few people can approach the capital, 
or ftand without in fuch bad weather, 
a fet of vagrants are provided, main-~ 
tained, and paid, whofe fole buiinefs 
it is to cry and lament, as if they had 
been really very much injured and 
opprefied ; and this they tell you is 
for the king’s honour, that he may 
not be lonely by the palace being too 
quiet. This, of all their abfurd cuf- 
toms, was the moit grievous and trou- 
bleiome to me; and, from a know- 
ledge 























ledge that it was fo, the king, when 
he was private, often permitted him- 
felf a piece of rather odd diverfion to 
be a royal one. 

There would fometimes, while I 
was bufy in my room in the rainy 
feafon, be four or five hundred peo- 
ple, who all at once would begin, 
fome roaring and crying, as if they 
were in pain, others demanding juf- 
tice, as if they were that moment fuf- 
fering, or if in the inftant to be put 
to death; and fome groaning and 
fobbing as if juft expiring ; and this 
horrid fymphony was fo artfully per. 
formed that no ear could diftinguifh 
but that it proceeded from real dif- 
trefs. I was often fo furprifed as to 
fend the foldiers at the door to bring 
in one of them, thinking him come 
from the country, to examine who 
had injured him ; many a time he was 
a fervant of my own, or fome other 
equally known; or, if he was a 
ftranger, upon afking him what mis- 
fortune had befallen him, he would 
anfwer very compofedly, nothing was 
the matter with’ him; that he had 
been fleeping all day with the horfes ; 
that hearing from the foldiers at the 
door I was retired to my apartment, 

e and his companions had come to 


cry and make a noife under my win-. 


dow, todo me onour before the peo- 
ple, for fear I fhould be melancholy, 
by being too quiet when alone; and 
therefore hoped that I would order 
them drink, that they might continue 
with a little more fpirit. The violent 
anger which this did often put me 
into did not fail to be punctually re- 
ported to the king, at which he would 
laugh heartily; and he himfelf was 
often hid not far off, for the fake of 
being a fpectator of my heavy dif- 
pleaiure. 

Thefe complaints, whether real or 
feigned, have always for their burden, 
Rete O Fan hoi, which, repeated 
quick, very much refembles Prete 
Janni, the name that was given to 
this prince, of which we never yet 
Inew the derivation ; its fignification 
is, ‘ Do me juitice, O my king!’ 
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Herodotus tells us, that in Perfia, 
the people, in great crowds and of 
both fexes, come roaring and crying 
to the doors of the palace ; and Inta- 
phernes is alfo faid to come to the 
door of the king making great la- 
mentations. : 

I have mentioned a council of ftate 
held in Abyffinia in time of danger 
or difficulty, where the king fitting 
invifible, though prefent, gives his 
opinion by an officer called Kal-Hatzeé. 
Upon his delivering the fentence from 
the king the whole affembly rife, and 
ftand upon their feet; and this they 
muft have done the whole time the 
council lafted had the king appeared 
there in perfon. According to the 
circumftances of the time, the kin 
goes with the majority, or not; oa 
if, upon a divifion, there is a ma- 
jority againft him, he often punifhes 
the majority on the other fide, by 
fending them to prifon for voting 
againit his fentiments; for though it 
is underftood, by calling of the meet- 
ing, that the majority is to determine 
as to the eligibility of the meafure, 
the king, by his prerogative, fuper- 
fedes any majority on the other fide, 
and fo far, I fuppofe, has been an 
encroachment upon the original con- 
ftitution. This I underftand was the 
fame in Perfia. 

Xerxes, being about to declare war 
againit the Greeks, affembled all the 
principal chiefs of Afia in council. 
‘ That I may not, fays he, be shought 
to a@ only by my own judgment, I 
have called you together. At the 
fame time, I think proper to intimate 
to you, that it is your duty to obey 
my will, rather than enter into any 
deliberation or remonftrances of your 
own.’ 

We will now compare fome parti- 
culars, the drefs and ornaments of the 
two kings: The king of Abyfiinia 
wears his hair long ; fo did the anci- 
ent kings of Perfia. We learn this 
circumitance from Suetonius and Au- 
relius Victor A comet had appeared 
in the war with Perfia, and was looked 
upon by the Romans as a bad omen. 
Vefpafian 
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Vefpafian laughed at it, and faid, if 
it portended any ill it was to the king 
of Perfia, becaufe, like sim, it wore 
long hair. 

The diadem was, with the Perfians, 
a mark of royalty, as with the Abyf- 
finians, being compoted of the fame 
materials, and worn in the fame man- 
ner. The king of Abyffinia wears it, 
while marching, as a mark of fove- 
reignty, that does not impede or in- 
commode him, as ary other heavier 
ornament would do, efpecially in hot 
weather. This fillet furrounds his 
head above the hair, leaving the 
crown perfectly uncovered. It is an 
offence of the firft magnitude for any 
perfon, at this time, to wear any 
thing upon his head, efpecially white, 
unleis for Mahometans, who wear 
caps, and over them a large white 
turban; or for priefis, who wear 
large turbans of muilin alfo. 

"This was the diadem of the Perfi- 
ans, as appears from Lucian, who 
calis it a white fillet about the fore- 
head. In the dialogue between Dio- 
genes and Alexander, the head is 
faid to be tied round with a white 
fillet; and Favorinus, fpeaking of 
Pompey: whoie leg was wound round 
with a white bandage, fays, it is no 
matier on what part of the body he 
wears a diadem. We read in Jullin, 
that Alexander, leaping from his 
horfe, by accident wounded Lyfi- 
machus in the forehead with the point 
of his fpear, and the blood gufhed 
out fo violently that it could not be 
ftanched, till the king took the dia- 
dem from his head, and with it bound 
up the wound ; which at that time 
was looked upon as an omen that 
Lyfimachus was to be king, and {fo 
it foon after happened. 

The kings of Abyffinia anciently 
fat upon a gold throne, which is a 
large, convenient, oblong, f{quare 
feat, like a {mall beditead, covered 
with Perfian carpets, damafk, and 
cloth cf pold, with fieps leading up 
toit. It is fill richly gilded; bat 
the many revolutions and wars have 
much abridged their ancient magni- 
ficence. ‘Lhe portable throne was a 

I 


gold ftool, like that curule flool or 
chair ufed by the Romans, which we 
fee on medals. It was, in the Be- 
gemder war, changed to a very beau- 
tiful one of the fame form inlaid with 
gold. Xerxes is faid to have been 
fpeétator of a naval fight fitting upon 
a gold ftool, 

It is, in Abyffinia, high treafon ta 
fit upon any feat of the King’s 3 and 
he that prefumed to do this would be 
inftantly hewn to pieces, if there was 
nor fomre.other col !ateral proof of his 
being a raadman. 

It is probable that Alexander had 
heard of this law in Perfia, and dif- 
approved of it ; for one day, it being 
extremely cold, the king, fitting in 
his chair before the fire, warming and 
chaffing his legs, faw a foldier, pro- 
bably a Periian, who had loft his 
feeling by extreme numbnefs. The 
king immediately leaped from his 
chair, and ordered the foldier to be 
fet down upon it. The fire foon 
brought him to his fenfes, but he had 
almott loft them again with fear, by 
finding himfelf in the king’s feat. To 
whom Alexander faid, ‘ Remember, 
and diftinguish, how much more 
advantageous to man my govern- 
ment js than that of the kings of 
Perfia. By fitting down on my feat, 


*you have faved your life; by fitting 


on theirs, you would infallibly have 
loft it.’ 

In Abyffinia it is confidered as a 
fundamental law of the land, that 
none of the royal family, who has 
avy deformity or bodily defect, fhall 
be allowed to fucceed to the crown; 
and, for this purpofe, any of the 
princes, who may have efcaped from 
the mountain of Wechne, and who 
are afterward taken, are mutilated in 
fome of their members, that thus they 
may be diiqualified from ever fuc- 
ceeding. In Perfia the fame was ob - 
ferved. Procopius tells u, that Za- 
mes, the fon ot Cabades, was exclud- 
ed from the throne becaufe he was 
blind of one eye, the law of Perfia 
prohibiting any perfon that had a 
bodily defect to be elecied king. 

[To be continued. } 
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AuTHENTIC Memoirs of the Life and Philanthropic Labours 


of the lae JouN HowaRon, Lf. F.R.S. 


Page 176. 


THE compafiionate fympathy and 
indefatigable attention to the fuffer- 
ings of the unfortunate prifoner, to 
which Mr. Howard was firft led by 
his own captivity in France, were 
now roufed to ftill greater exertions 
by the duties of his office, as high 
fheriff of the county of Bedford. This 
office brought the diftrefs of prifoners 
more immediately under his infpec- 
tiom He found that many abufes 
exifted, and that ihe fufferings of the 
unhappy prifoners were great. To 
reform thofe abufes, and to relieve 
thefe fafferings, he was induced to 
vifit the principal gaols in the neigh- 
bouring counties. In thefe, he found 
that the fame abufes and the fame fuf- 
ferings exifted. Numbers of the pri- 
foners, both debtors and felons, were 
even dying of the gaol fever or the 
{mall pox. Hence he was led to ex- 
tend his enquiries to more diftant pri- 
fons ; and he had made fuch progrefs 
by the following year, that the houfe 
of commons thought proper to ex- 
amine him upon the fubje&t. The 
refult was, that two bills were paffed 
that feffion—the one for preferving 
the health of the prifoners, and the 
other for the relief of thofe who fhould 
be acquitted, to prevent their being 
detained, as had been often the cafe 
before, for non-payment of their 
fees. By thefe aQs, the tear was 
wiped from many an eye, and the 
legiflature had the bleflings of thofe 
who were ready to perifh.—On this 
occafion, Mr. Howard received that 
high honour, the thanks of the houfe 
of commons. 

At the general eleétion in 1774, 
Mr. Howard appeared on the huttings 
at Bedford, on the day of election, 
as a candidate to reprefent that bo- 
rough in parliament, in conjunction 
with his friend and relation Mr. 
Whitbread. heir opponents, fir 
William Wake and Mr, Sparrowe 


aw 


Concluded from 


were returned. An appeal to the 
houfe of commons enfued, when fi 
William Wake and Mr. Whitbread 
were declared duly elected. 

Although thus difappointed in the 
profpe&t of carrying his plans of re- 
forming the prifons more effectually 
into execution by his own exertions 
in parliament, Mr, Howard continued 
indefatigable in the great object of 
his purfuit. In confequence of an act 
of the 19th of his prefent majefty, for 
the eftablifhing of penitentiary houfes, 
the late Dr. Fothergill, Mr. Howard, 
and George Whatley, efq. treafurer 
of the Foundling Hofpital, were ap- 
pointed fupervifors of them. The 
doctor and Mr. Howard approved of 
a fpot for the fituation of thee houfes, 
near to that on which the chapel at 
Pentonville, Iflington, has been lately 
erecied. Mr. Whatley, on the con- 
trary, infifted that they fhould be 
built on or near the Ifle of Dogs, 
oppofite Greenwich. As this differ- 
ence of opinion could not be accom- 
modated, it ended in the following 
letter of refignation, which Mr. 
Howerd fent to earl Bathurft, lord 
prefident of the privy council, in 
January 1781 : 

« My lord, 

© When fir William Blackftone pre- 
vailed upon me to act as a fupervilor 
of the buildings intended for the con- 
finement of certain criminals, I was 
perfuaded to think that my obferva- 
tions on fimilar inititutions in foreiga 
countries would, in fome degree, qua- 
lify me to affiit in the execution of 
the ftatute of the 1gth year of his pre- 
fent majefty. With this hope, and 
the profpect of being aflociated with 
my late worthy friend, Dr. Fothergill, 
whofe wifhes and ideas upon the iub- 


je& I knew correfponded avitirely with 





my own, I cheerfully accepted his 
majefly’s appointment, and have fince 
earneilly endeavoured to anfwer the 

purpote 
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purpofe of it; but, at the end of two 
years, I have the mortification to fee, 
that not even a preliminary has been 
fettled. The fituation of the intend- 
ed buildings has been made a matter 
of obitinate contention, and is at this 
moment undecided. Judging, there- 
fore, from what is paft, that the fur- 
ther facrifice of my time is not likely 
to contribute to the fuccefs of the plan, 
and being now deprived, by the death 


of Dr. Fothergill, of the affiftance of: 


an able colleague, I beg leaveto fig- 
nify to your lordthip my determina- 
tion to decline all farther concern in 
the bufinefs ; and to defire that your 
lordfhip will be fo good as to lay be- 
fore the king my humble requeft, that 
his majefty will be gracioufly pleafed 
to accept my refignation, and to ap- 
point fome cther gentleman to the 
office of a fupervifor in my plece. I 
have the honour to be, &c. 
Joun Howarp. 

Indefatigable ina purfuit, to which 
he thought Divine Providence had 
particularly appointed him, Mr. 
Howard travelled, in the year 1775, 
into France, Flanders, Holland, and 
Germany ; and, in 1776, he revifited 
thofe countries, and extended his 
journies into Switzerland. The pro- 
duce of thefe laborious enquiries he 
publifhed in 1777. It is entitled, 
* The State of the Prifons in England 
and Wales; with Preliminary Ob- 
fervations, and an Account of fome 
foreign Prifons.’—Anxious to de- 
monttrate to the legiflature the ne- 
ceffity of a farther and more effectual 
reformation of the prifons, he took a 
third journey through the Prvffian 
and Auftrian dominions. This he 
accomplifhed in 1778, and, extend- 
ing his tour through Italy, revifited 
fome of the countries he had before 
feen. The obfervations which he 
made in this journey, he publithed ia 
17°0, in * An Appendix to the State 
of the Prifons in England and Wales: 
containing a farther Account of fo- 
reign Prifons and Hofpitals, with ad- 
ditional Remarks on the Prifons of 
this Country.’~—The fame year, he 
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publifhed a fecond edition of * The 
State of the Prifons.’—Withing to 
acquire ftill farther knowledge on this 
interefting {ubjeét, in the year 1781, 
he revifited Holland and fome cities 
in Germany. He alfo vifited the ca- 
pitals of Denmark, Sweden, Ruffia, 
and Poland, and returned through 
France, Flanders, and Holland in 
1783. The fubftance of thefe travels 
was comprifed in a third edition of 
* The State of the Prifons,’ publifhed 
in 1784. 

In the profecution of thefe journies 
the prifons and hofpitals were the only 
objects of Mr. Howard’s enquiries ; 
and, in order to obtain the moft com- 
plete information, he fuffered no dif- 
ficulty to deter, nor any danger to 
affright him.—When in Paris, wifh- 
ing to obtain a fight of the Baftille, 
and knowing. how little a formal ap- 
plication would avail, he boldly ad- 
vanced to the gate, and knocking 
hard at it, immediately went forward, 
through the guard, to the drawbridge 
before the entrance of the caftle ; but 
while he was contemplating that 
gloomy manfion, an officer came out, 
who obliged him to retire. In the 
fpace of four centuries from the foun- 
dation to the deftruction of the Baftille, 
perhaps Mr. Howard was the only 
perfon that was ever compelled to 
quit it reluctantly. 

At Rome and Lifbon he endea- 
veured to obtain permiffion to viiit 
the prifons of the inquifition, but 
without fuccefs. At the former, he 
examined the exterior with fo much 
attention, that his appearance began 
to create {ufpicion ; and he could gain 
no other information refpecting it, 
than that it was built by Pope Pius 
the fifth, in the year 1569. 

At Madrid his efforts were attended 
with more fuccefs: by the affitance 
of count Campomanes, he got accefs 
to the Inquifitor-general, and was by 
him conducted to the tribunal room, 
but could not obtain a fight of any 
other part of the prifon. The interelt 
of the fame nobleman procured his 
acmiflion to the prijon of the inquili- 
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tion at Valladolid, where he was re- 
ceived in form by the two inquifitors. 
Here he fucceeded fo far, a3 to have 
his curiofity gratified at the expence 
of his feelings: he was fhewn a pic- 
ture of an Auto de Fé in 1667, when 
ninety-feven perfons were burnt ; here, 
likewife, he faw the tribunal room, 
which has an altar, and a door, with 
three locks, into the fecretary’s room, 
over which was infcribed, that the 
greater excommunication was de- 
nounced againft all thofe who fhould 
prefume to enter it. In two other 
rooms were the infignia of the inquifi- 
tion; in another prohibited books, 
fome of which were Englith ; in an- 
other multitudes of croffes,. beads, 
and pictures. He was even permitted 
to go up the private ftaircafe, by 
which prifoners are brought to trial : 
this led to a paffage with feveral doors 
in it, not one of which he was fuffer- 
ed to enter. He offered to be con- 
fined a month to fatisfy his curiofity, 
bat was informed, that none came 
out under three years, and that then 
they took the oath of fecrecy. 

It was not, however, in the bi- 
gotted countries of Spain and Portu- 
gal only, that Mr. Howard beheld 
racks, tortures, and dungeons; he 
informs us, that the prifon at Ofna- 
brug he fhould have omitted entire- 
ly, but for a hope that the account of 
it might poflibly engage the notice of 
an amiable prince who is the prefent 
bifhop. There were feventeen dread- 
ful chambers for criminals, one only 
of which was inhabited, and that by 
a prifoner who had been confined three 
years, after having furvived the cruel- 
ty of the torture, which is more ex- 
cruciating here than in moft other 
countries. At Liege, he affures us 
the abodes of mifery are ftill more 
fhocking, and that confinement in 
them fo overpowers human nature, as 
fometimes irrecoverably to take away 
the fenfes: * I heard the cries of the 
diftraéted,’ fays he, « as I went down 
tothem.’ Such are the fcenes and 
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fuch the difmal fufferings, to which 
Mr. Howard voluntarily became @ 
witnefs, for the good of his tellow- 
creatures ! 

No titles of honour, no appearances 
of {plendour, were requifite to fecure 
every mark of reipect, trom the moft 
exalted perfonages, to a man who 
was thus engaged in the glorious du- 
ties of humanity. With iuch a cha- 
racter even fovereign princes might 
forget the adventitious diliinctions of 
fociety, and converfe without the con- 
fcioufnefs of condefcenfion ; and to 
them Mr. Howard would behave with 
the refpect due to their elevated fta- 
tions, but, at the fame time, with 
that noble fimplicity and franknefs 
which fo well became the man, who 
had raifed himfelf to the nobleft moral 
rank—that of the citizen and patriot 
of the world.—Prince Henry, uncle 
of the prefent king of Pruflia, once 
afked him, whether he never went to 
any public place in the evening, af- 
ter the labours of the day were over. 
He anfwered, that he never did, and 
that he derived more pleafure from 
doing his duty, than from any amufe- 
ment whatever.—When the grand 
duke of Tuicany, now king of Hun- 
gary, fent to invite him todinner at 
his palace, he returned for anfwer, 
that he was forry not to be able to do 
himfelf the honour of waiting upon 
his highnefs, but that he could not 
fpare three hours from his employ- 
ment. The late emperor of Ger- 
many was defirous to converfe with 
Mr. Howard, and to have his opinion 
of the hofpitals and prifons in his do- 
minions. Mr. Howard did not like 
to comply with the then eftablith- 
ed etiquette of the Imperial Court, 
that of kneeling on being pre- 
fented, and, inthe mo polite mane 
ner, begged to be excuied from wait- 
ing upon the emperor, thinking it 
right to bend the knee to God alone. 
‘The emperor, with his wonted mag- 
nanimity, waved the ccremony *, ree 
ceived Mr. Howard in his cabinet, 


* He abolifhed this ceremony by edict, about fix weeks after Mr. Howard left 
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long converfation with him. Mr. 
Howard frankly delivered his fenti- 
ments of the prifons and hofpitals in 
Vienna, which he did not think well 
managed ; and he jpoke very much 
againit fome dungeons in feveral of 
the prifons of that city. The em- 
peror was not much pleafed with this, 
and anfwered, ‘Why, fir, do you 
complain of my dungeons? Do not 
you hang up malefaciors in England 
by dozens?’—* Sir,’ replied Mr. 
Howard, ‘ I would rather be hanged 
in England, than live in one of your 
majetty’s dungeons.’—-The emperor 
afterward faid to one of our country- 
men, ‘ En verité, ce petit Anglois 
n’eft pas flatteur—Inceed, this little 
Englifhman is no flatrerer !? At Con- 
ftantinople, Mr. Howard was not only 
received with all the diilinction due to 
his character, but he had the oppor- 
tunity of obferving, among many good 

ualities of the Turks, that gratitude 
ber favours received was very confpi- 
cuous. Having been fo fortunate as 
to cure a very rich Turk of fome 
diforder, the generous mufiulman of- 
fered him a purfe of 2000 fequins *. 
This, however, Mr. Howard would 
npt accept; requefting only, that his 
patient would permit him to fend oc- 
cafionally to his garden for fome 
grapes and oranges, to eat with his 
tea at breakfatt. The Turk fent him 
every ‘morning a large bafket full 
of the choiceit fruits that his garden 
produced. 

After having made the reformation 
of the gaols, with refpe&t both to health 
and morals, his chief object for elee 
ven years, and endeavoured by al! pof- 
fible means to eradicate that dreadful 
diforder the gaol fever, Mr. Howard 
conceived a plan, the moft humane 
and beneficent that ever entered ito 
the mind of man—‘¢o check the frogre/s 
of devouring peftilence. 'The firft ob- 
ject to be cbtained was an acquaint- 
ance with thofe manfions of d:icafe 
the principal lazarettos : the chief of - 
tnefe was at Marieilles. Danger and 


* gool, 
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took him by the hand, and had a very 


difficulty appeared in every fhape- 
The extreme jealoufy of the French 
government, refpecting the Levant 
trade, had caufed them to keep the 
lazaretto at Marfeilles carefully con- 
cealed from the eye of foreigners. 
Mr. Howard’s object having no im- 
mediate concern with trade or poli- 
tics, a nobleman, high in office, un- 
dertook to make a requeft to the 
French court, that he might have 
permiffion to view it : this was peremp- 
torily refufed. Mr. Howard was not, 
however, to be flopped by what he 
confidered as fo trifling an impedi- 
ment ; efpecially as the information 
to be obtained was of importance to 
the fuccefs of his plan. Affuming,. 
therefore, the character of an Englith 
phyfician, who travelled for his amufe- 
ment and his health, he fet off for 
Marfeilles, and, as he practifed gra- 
tis, found no want of patients, for 
all of whom he prefcribed. To this 
he was competent, not only from 
having, as we have already obferved, 
ftudied phyfic in the early part of his 
life, but from his intimacy with the 
molt eminent medical gentlemen in 
England. In about nine days after 
his arrival at Marfeilles, by means of 
addrefs and the moft powerful of all 
perfualives, he obtained the informa- 
tion he wanted, and even brought off 
@ correct plan of the building. —He 
then vifited the different lazarettos of 
Genoa, Spezia, Leghorn, Malta, &c. 
anc proceeded to Smyrna and Con- 
ftantinople ; then returning toSmyrna, 
he determined to obtain the bett in- 
formation, by taking a voyage to 
Venice in a fhip with a foul bill, and 
performing quarantine in the lazaretto 
of that place. ‘This proved a long 
and dangerous paffage of fixty days. 
On his arrival he was putinto a boat, 
which was pufhed on fhore with a 
long pole: he was then conduéted to 
his lodging, which was a very dirty 
room, without table, chair, or bed. 
Upon complaining of his fituation, he 
was, a day or two after, conducted to 
another apartment, not lefs offenfive 
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than the former. The room in which 
he flept had a brick floor, and he was 
almoft furrounded with water. After 
fix days he was again removed to ‘ a 
chamber faturated with infeétion ;’ 
his appetite failed him, and he con- 
cluded himfelf in danger of the flow 
fever ; but, procuring a {mall quan- 
tity of lime, he caufed his room to be 
whitewathed, by which means he was 
provided with a clean and comfort- 
able habitation, and his health and 
appetite were foon reftored.—In the 
voyage from Smyrna to Venice, Mr. 
Howard providentially efcaped a very 
imminent danger: the veffel in which 
he had embarked was attacked by a 
Tunifian privateer, which, after a 
{mart engagement, was obliged to 
fheer off. The captain acquainted 
him afterward, that he had deter- 
mined to blow up the fhip, rather 
than furrender, and be doomed to 
perpetual flavery. 

Mr. Howard having obtained every 
poflible information refpecting the 
nature and fymptoms of the plague, 
and the means mett likely to be at- 
tended with fuccefs in combating this 
dreadful fcourge of mankind, revifited 
mott of the prifons in Europe, parti- 
cularly thofe in Great Britain and Ire- 
land ; and having thus collected ma- 
terials for his ¢ Account of the prin- 
cipal Lazarettos in Europe,’ he again 
manifefted his wonderful application 
and perfeverance in preparing it for, 
and conducting it through the prefs. 
For fixteen weeks, which included 
one of the mott rigorous winters ever 
known, he rofe conttantly before three 
in the morning, and proceeded to 
bufinefs. His great abitemioufnefs 
and peculiar mode of diet not only 
enabled him to devote a much greater 
proportion of his time to bufinefs, 
than thofe who conform to cultom, 
but were of great convenience to him 
in travelling. He ufually breakfafted 
about fix in the morning on tea and 
bread and butter ; after which he did 
not take any thing till the afternoon, 


* Dr. James's Powder. 
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when he repeated the fame; occafion- 
ally a fmall matter of fruit between 
the two meals, but at no time either 
meat or wine. 

Not fatisfied with what he had al- 
ready done, Mr. Howard, in the 
conclufion of his * Account of the 
Lazarettos,’ announced his intention 
of quitting England again, for the 
purpofe of revifiting Ruffia, Turkey, 
and fome other countries, and ex- 
tending his tour in the Eaft. ‘Iam 
not infenfible,’ fays he, * of the dan- 
gers that mult attend fuch a journey. 
Trufting, however, in the protection 
of that Kind Providence which has 
hitherto preferved me, I calmly and 
chearfuliy commit myielf to the dif- 
pofal of Unerring Wifdom. Should 
it pleafe God to cut off my life in the 
profecution of this defign, let not my 
conduct be uncandidly imputed to 
rafhnefs or enthufiafm, but to a feri- 
ous, deliberate conviétion that I am 
purfuing the path of duty, and to a 
fincere defire of being made an in- 
firument of more extenfive ufefulnefs 
to my fellow-creatures than could be 
expected in the narrower circle of a 
retired life.’ His principal obje& in 
this journey, was to adminifter a me- 
dicine in high repute at home, in ma- 
lignant fevers *, under a {trong per- 
fuafion that it would be equally ejfica- 
cious in the plague. He called on a 
friend a little before his departure, 
and took his leave with great cheare 
falnefs, Atthe fame time, exprefling 
an apprehenfion that he thould not 
live to return, he faid that he was 
perfectly eafy as to the event, and he 
added, in the words of father Paul, 
when his phyficians told him ke had 
not long to live: ¢ It is well ; what- 
ever pleafes God pleafes me.’ With 
this firm reliance on Divine Provi- 
dence he fet out in the fummer of 
17893 and to his unparalleled zeal 
for the happinefs of his fellow-crea- 
tures he at laft fell a victim, on the 
zoth of January 1790, at Cherfon, 
the capital of the Crimea ¢. He was 


t His death was announced by the following article in the Lonelon Gazette of the 
234 of March, perhaps the firii initance of the death of a  piivate individial being io 
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buried, by his own defire, in the to his remains was performed by that 
po of a villa in the neighbour- faithful fervant, by whom he had 
ood, belonging to a French gentle _ been attended in all his excurfions *. 

man, from whom he had received *¢ Thofe who beft knew Mr. How- 
many Civilities; and this lait duty ard,’ faysa reverend minifter t, ‘ are 


announced.—* Warfaw, March 6. Yefterdsy arr'ved in this city a perfon from Cher- 
fon, who brings an account of the death of Mr. Howard, fo well kn wn’ from his 
travels, and plans of reform of the different prifons and hofpitals in Europe. This 


gentleman fell a victim te his humanity ; for, having viftted a young lady at Cherfon, | 


fick of an epidemic fever, for the purpofe of adminiftering fome medical affiftance, he 
caught the diftemper himfelf, and was carried off in twelve duys.—-Prince Potemkin, 
on hearing of his illnefs, fent his phyfician to his relief from Jafly.’ 

* Mr. Howard left an only fon, now in the 2gth year of his age, who is unfortue 
nately infane. Indefatigable in colle“ting all the purticulars that can i!luft:ate the cha- 
racter of great and eminent men, we do not, however. conceive ourflves cbhged 
to rufh into the privacies of domeftic life, and to ranfack its molt facred recefles for 
anecdotes of calumny and fcandal. From motives of delicacy, and even of humanity, 
we fhould have forborne to mention this unhappy circumttance. But fince, in fome 
anecdotes of Mr. Howard, raked together in a recent publication, and boaited of as 
* haftily compiled on the {pur of the occafion,” an attempt has been made :o fix the 
imputation of cruclry upon this great and excellent man, by afferwng that paternal 
feverity recuced his fon to ths unhappy ftate, we are under the necetlity of obtruding 
the me anch«ly circumitance upon the public, in order to give, from the beit authority, 
the moft pofitive derial of this falfe and malignant accufation. It is remarkable, that 
the conducters of this very publication, who zcaloufly ferwarded the absurd plan of 
erefting a ftatue in his lifetime, to the honour of Mr, Howard, fhould be the firft, 
when he was no more, to v .ify his charaéter! But they have fince infe:ted f me letters, 
which contain the moft ampie refutation of this atroc ous calumny. They have been 
thus compelled, as it were, to make the amende honorable ; to hold the iighted torch 
to thar own humiliation and difgrace ; but without completing the ceremeny by afking 

ardon of God and of their country, for this cruel attempt to bla(t the fame of one of 
ats brightelt ornaments.— In the account alluded to, it is likewife faid, thet ‘in Mr. 
Howaid, as in the Turks, rivetted prede!tinarianifm became ftern in repidity.” But 
Mr. Howard was uo predeftinarian. «The untainted refolution with which he faced 
every danger, when purfuing What he thought his duty, proceeded from a fteady reli- 
ance on the geodn-fs ad protettion of the Divine Being ; and from the fime hvely 
faith and pious confidence in the Great Shepherd of the Human Race, may rivetted 
predeftinsr‘an'im ‘be equally attributed to the royal pfa!milt,’ when he fays, § Yea, 
though I waik through the valley of the fhadow of death, I will fear no evil ; for thou 
art with me; thy ‘vod and thy ftatf they comfort me.’—The infinuation, in the fame 
account, that Mr Howard was efteemed only by the Prefbyterians, Moravians, and 
other fectaries, with which the town of Bedford abounds, is the malevolent lauguage 
of bigotry. Mr. Howard was efteemed by perfons of aii religious perfuations. ‘Their 
eite:m and affeCiron for h’m were like bis own philanthropy, bounded by no regard to 
fpecu.ative opinrons.' If we look for the definition of a seéfary in the principles and 
pract:ce of Mr. Howard, we fhall find it the charaSer of aman, who aflerted that un- 
alienable privilege (for which fuch i!'u“sious churchmen as a Hoadley and a Lowth 
contended) ¢f thinking in religious matters for himfelf; who allowed to all mankind 
the fame ineftimable ::ght ; and who would Ay with equal eagernefs to relieve a Mul- 
fulman or a Gentoo, as he would to aflit an Anabaptift or a Prefbyterian. His two 
wives were bor: members of the church of England ; while he himtlf walked to the 
metting, his carriage conveyed them to the church; and, for ‘many years. he has 
maints:ned habits of friendfhip and correfpondence with fome refpectable char s€ters, 
members of the eftablifhed religion. —But of what moment were the merely {peculative 
epinions of a man, who, in hs lite and aétions, evinced what near approaches the 
Viriuous and the Good may make to the Divine Being, the Univerial Parent an.i Bene- 
faStor of All? , uw 

+ The Rev. Samuel Palmer of Hackney, in whofe Sermon on the death of Mr. 
Howard are many particulars of his character, which the limits to which we are con- 
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fo well acquainted with the ftrength 
of his Chriftian principles, and with 
his evangelical views, as not to en- 
tertain a doubt but that, during his 
latt acknefs, and in the profpect of 
death, (melancholy as his ficuation 
was, at adiftance from all his friends) 
he exercifed the greatett degree of 
firmnefs, paticace, and tubmiffion to 
the divine will ; a lively faith in the 
promies of the gofpx]; a chearful 
confidence in the grace of God, in a 
redeemer, for acceptance, renounc 
ing, as he often had explicitly done, 
all pretenfiors to merit by ail the 
good works he had performed ; and 
an humble triumph in the profpect of 
life eternal, as the tree gift of God 
through Jeius Chriit. A little before 
he lett England, when a friend ex- 
prefied his concern at parting with 
him, from an apprehenfion that they 
fhould never meet again, he chear- 
fully replied, * We hail foon meet in 
heaven ;’ and, as he rather expected 
to dic of the plague in Egypt, he 
added, * the way to heaven from 
Grand Cairo is as near as from Lon- 
don.’ He that thus lived in the hope 
of immortality, may weil be fuppoied 
at death to have experienced a jay 
unjpeakable and full of gly. 

« Thus lived, and thus died. this 
diftinguiihed philanthrepif, this bright 
Ornament of human nature and of the 
religion of fetus. As his life was 
fingularly ufetul, his death was equal- 
ly glorious. He feil a martyr in the 
caule of humanity. As thoufands 
blefled him while Hving, millions 
will lament him now dead. A greater 
lofs this county, may | not fay this 
world, has feldom faftained. 1c may 
appear to miny a myfterious provi- 
dence, that fuch a friend to his {pe- 
cies fhould be cut off at a time when 
he had inch noble ends in view, and 
when, conlidering the vigour of his 
con{utution at the age of fixty-five, 
he mignt have been expected to con- 
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tinue fome years as a blefiing to his 
native country, particularly in pro- 
moting the exccution of the plans 
which he had fuggefted in his publi- 
cations. Buthis work was done: the 
defigns of Providence by him were 
accomplifhed ; and doubtlefs all the 
circumitances of his death were wifely 
ordered by him who does all things 
well, and who can eafily raife up 
other inftruments for perfecting what 
he had begun. 

‘His being cut off in a foreign 
country, however grievous it may he 
to his friends here, is a circumftance, 
which may probably be wilely de 
figned, and happily over-ruled, for 
fome very important purpofes in that 
rifing kingdom, which will efteem 
itfelf honoured by entombing fuch a 
patriotic Englifhman; and wliere a 
ipirit of emulation may probably be 
excited to imitate his virtues, and to 
adopt his plans, for promoting the 
growing glory and happinefs of that 
vaft émpire. 

‘ While, therefore, we devoutly 
praife God for what he had done by 
this his eminent fervant, let us fub- 
mit to his will, and adore his wildom 
and fovereignty in his removal. And 
let us make the beit improvement of 
fo affecting a difpenfation ; particu- 
larly by cultivating that benevolence 
by which the decealed was adiuated, 
and by doing what we can, in our 
different {pheres, for repairing his 
lofs. This will be the beft way of 
exprefling our veneration for his cha- 
ra“er, and doing honour to his me- 
mory. 

‘ That others, upon his deceafe, 
would be excited to profecute fome of 
his {chemes for the public good, he 
himfelf had a firm perfuafion. This 
made him the lefs anxious about his 
own life, which his friends thought of 
fo much importance. In the laf 
converfation | had with him, when I 
exprefled my fears for his fafety, and 


fined will not permit us to infert.—-Another Sermon was preached on the fame occafion, 
by the Kev. Dr. Stennett, at the meeting in Wild ftreet, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. Both 
thee genthunea took their text from Atts x. 58. Whe went about doing good. 
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my wifhes that he could have been 
prevailed upon to continue at home, 
in order to carry into execution the 
generous plans he had formed for the 
good of his country, his anfwer was, 
«* When | am dead, fomebody elfe 
will take up the matter and carry it 
through.”’ God grant that his ex- 
peclations may be verified !—But 
where is the man to be found who 
is like-minded with him? Another 
Howard this country cannot hope to 
fee. Nor is one, altogether his 
equal, now needed. He laid a foun- 
dation, on which it would be com- 
paratively eafy to build. He, with 
incredible labour and expence, has 
broken up the ground, prepared the 
foil, and fown the feed: to raife and 
gather the crop will require but a 
{mall portion of induftry and public 
fpirit. And are there none among 
you, ye men of fortune and of leifure, 
in whom that portion of induftry and 
public fpirit is to be found? Ye who, 
in the ftrongeft terms language can 
fupply, celebrate the philanthropy of 
the deceafed, and have fhewn your- 
felves impatient to ereé&t a monument 
to hishonour, fo as fcarcely to be re- 
ftrained from hurting his modefty 
while yet alive*; is there no one 
among you that wifhes to inherit his 
virtues, and rear the glorious fabric 
he had framed? Who that has the 
ability would not be ambitious of the 
honour ? If it be honour of too great 
magniude for an individual to grafp, 


let it be divided. Here is enough to 
adorn many a brow. Oh that all in 
the higher ranks of life would claim 
their fhare! 

‘ If but a few men of fortune and 
influence had a fpirit equal to their 
power, what a bleffed country would 
Britain foon become! ‘The poor 
would be more happy and lefs bur- 
denfome. The induftrious would 
live in eafe : the idle and profligate 
would be reclaimed. Crimes would 
be prevented inftead of being pu- 
nifhed. Our prifons, in time, would 
fearcely need humane vifitants, but 
would often (like fome abroad) be 
almoft empty ; at leaft thofe confined 
in them would be there ufeful to the 
community, and not dangerous to it 
when difcharged. Many would go 
out reformed, and would become 
good members of fociety. Thus 
Englifimen, who vainly boaft of their 
liberty, would enjoy liberty; would 
reft in their beds, and travel by day 
or by night, without fear of being 
murdered or plundered by their own 
fpecies. ‘That it is otherwife, is in a 
great meafure owing to the want of 
public fpirit in men of rank and 
power. Would to God that the lofs 
of one patriot may prove the occafion 
of raifing up many !” 

But the glorious exertions of this 
excellent man did not wait for the 
effufions of polthumous applaufe. 
Poets ¢ and orators were proud, even 
in his lifetime, to celebrate fuch 


* A writer in a periodical publication for May 1786, propofed to fet on foot a fub- 
fcription to ereét a flatueto his honour. A fubicription was according!y begun, which, 


in a few months, amoun‘ed to upward of 15001. 


yepugnant to the feclings of Mr. Howard. 


Nothing, however, could be more 
When he was firft informed of it, he ex- 
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claimed, ¢ Have I not one friend in England that would puta flop to fuch a proceed- 
ing ?” On his return to England, he has more than once declared, that had this inten- 
tion been carried into execution, he would never have returned to his native country. 
And, in confequence of a letter which he fent to the fub‘cribers (fee our Magazine for 
February 1787) the fcheme was totally laid afide. Some of the fubfcribers received 
back ther money : others left it to the difcretion of a committee, who, after difpoling of 
200]. toward alleviating the diltrefles of fifty-five poor prifoners in the metropolis, have 
till in hand 7501. which will probably be employed toward the erecting of a cenotaph 
to the memory of this great philanthropift. 

_ t Sce Extraét from an Ode to John Heward, efq. by Mr. Hayley, in our Magaz‘ne 
for Sept: mber 1780; and fome admirable lines from ‘The Botanic Garden,’ a 
Poem by Dr, Darwin, in our Magazire for May 1789. Such was Mr. Howard's 
modetty, that when he was afked whether he had read thefe lines, he anfwered in the 


Negative, 
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tranfcendent virtue. The eulogy of 
Mr. Burke, in particular, is too 
beautiful to be omitted: it was ad- 
dreffed to the electors of Briftol, in 
1780, in vindication, among other 
points of his parliamentary conduét, 
of the part he took in lord Beau- 
champ’s Debtor’s Bill *, which na- 
turally led him to mention Mr. How- 
ard. ‘I cannot name this gentle- 
man,’ fays Mr. Burke, ‘ without re- 
marking, that his labours and writ- 
ings have done much to open the 
eyes and hearts of mankind. He has 
vifited all Europe,—not to furvey 
the {umptuoufnefs of palaces, or the 
ftatelinefs of temples ; not to make 
accurate meafurements of the remains 
of ancient grandeur, nor to form a 
fcale of the curiofity of modern art ; 
nor to colleét medals, or collate ma- 
nufcripts :—but to dive into the depths 
of dungeons; to plunge into the in- 
feétion of hofpitals; to furvey the 
manfions of forrow and pain ; to take 
the gauge and dimenfions of mifery, 
depreflion and contempt ; to remem- 
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ber the forgotten, to attend to the 
negleéted, to vifit the forfaken, and 
compare and collate the diftreffes of 
all men in all countries. His plan is 
original ; it is as full of genius as it 
is of humanity. It was a voyage of 
difcovery ; a circumnavigation of 
charity. Already the benefit of his 
labour is felt more or lefs in every 
country: I hope he will anticipate 
his final reward, by feeing all its 
effects fully realized in his own.’ 

To fuch an eulogy what can be 
added? The name of Howard will 
never die. The praifes of fuch’ a 
character, the voice of ages will long 
continue to celebrate: for, as the fon 
of Sirach has obferved, ‘ The me- 
morial of virtue isimmortal ; becaufe 
it is approved of God and of men. 
When it is prefent, men take exam- 
ple at it; and when it is gone, they 
defire it. It, weareth a crown, and 
triumpheth for ever; having gotten 
the victory; ftriving for undefiled 
rewards,’ 


To the Evitor of the UniversaL MacGazineE. 


Sire, 

HE account which you have 

given of my excellent friend 
the late Mr. Howard, is fuch as does 
you honour, and muft be gratifying 
to your readers. It is much the beit 
that has yet appeared ; and fo far as, 
from my long and intimate acquaint- 
ance with him, { am able to judge, 
it is very accurate, excepting in one 
fmall particular. He removed from 
Whatcombe écfore the death of the 
Jaft Mrs. Howard, who I perfectly 
remember died at Cardington, and 
was buried in the church-yard belong- 
ing to that parifh. Mr. Howard, be- 
fore he iet out on his lait expedition, 
apprehending it probable he might 
never return, and being exceedingly 
averfe to the erection of any pompous 


monument for him, had a plain grave. 
ftone actually prepared, with no in- 
{cription but his name and his hope 
in Jefus Chrift for falvation ; which 
he ordered, at his death, to be placed 
in the above church-yard, next to the 
grave of Mrs. Howard. If, in the 
{ubfequent part of your memoirs, 1 
fhould obferve any other miltake, or 
material omiffion, you may expect 
again to hear from your obedient fer- 
vant and attentive reader, 

Hackney, SaMUEL PALMER. 
May 164, 1790. 

P. S. Mr. Howard’s fervant has 
brought over his papers, containing 
the refult of his late travels, which he 
defired his friend, the Rev. Dr. Price, 
to prepare for publication. 


negative, and that no perfon could difoblige him fo much as to mention him in any 


publication whatever. 


* This part of the fpecch, which includes Mr. Burke's excellent Obfe: vations on 
Arretts, Impriformenuts, and Acts of Gyace, is inferted in our Magazine for Decem- 


ber 1780. 
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THE BRITISH MUSE. 


Mowopy to the Memory of the late 
Joun Howarb, Efq. written by Mr. 
Merry, and tpoken by Mrs. PoPE, 
after the Reprefentat‘on of Such Things 
are,” at Covent-Garden Theatre. 


1 F from your eyes Compaffion’s lucid tear 
E’er fhed its fainted gem on Virtue’s bier; 
If fad, ye’ve feen, amid the church-yard 


gloum, 

The crawling ivy clafp the good man’s 
tomb — 

And if ye then have mourn’d, O! now 
bellow - 


A figh for Him who was the Friend of 


woe ! 
By Mercy ied, from childhood to the grave, 
He fought to comyort, and he toil'd to yave ; 
To he'p the wretched was his honeft pride, 
For them alone he liv'’d—for them he died ! 
Yes, fuch was Howard, who alas! no more 
Shali with his influence cheer 4s Native 
Shore ; 
No more each Prifon’s dark recefles feek, 
To wipe the {calding diop from Sorrow’s 
cheek — 
No more to Guilt his healing hope impart, 
Or calm the workings of the Widow’s heart. 
In a far diftant Land he fell, remov'd 
From thofe who honour'’d him, and thofe 
who lov'd. 
Yet, full of well-earn’d fame he funk to 
rett, 
By all his Country’s praife and wifhes blett: 
And fure as jong as time itielf shail lait, 
The M:m’ry of his Deeds can ne’er be patt ; 
Tho’ England's glory iwell from age to 


age, 
And fill with excellence th’ Hiftorian’s 


i | 

Still *midtt her Heroes and her Kings fhall 
thine, 

With Juftre unimpair’d, this Man divine. 

Still future realms fhall to his worth de- 
cret, 

Thy matchlefs meed, benign Humanity ! 

For not alone to Aibion’s Ifle confin’d, 

His glowing bofom f.Jt for ail Mankind. 

Patient he wander’d on from ccatt to coatt, 

The World’s Great Patriot, and {ublimeit 
boatt ; 

O’er the Turk’s barb’rous plain he {catter’d 
light, 

To pierce th’ obfcurity of mental night : 

*Mongit plagues and famine ev'ry ul fuf- 
tain’d, 

And what himflf might undergo—di/- 
dain'd. 

3 


Compos’d, yet firm, beneath the frozen 
tkies 
Where ruthlefs Ruffia’s wildeft tempeft 


flies, 
With philanthropic cou: fe he dar’d to roam, 
Till Heav’n approving, call’d its Angel 
home ! 


Britons, by this rever’d example taught, 
Shall wider fpread the tenderne/s of thoughts 
To footh his /pirit, pour the fervent vow, 
And with the Cyprefs twine the laurel 

bough. 
So fhall the contemplation round diffufe 
Celeft:al Pity’s vivitying dews ; 
So fhall triumphant Sympathy affuage 
The throbs of anguifh, and the threats of 


rage 5 

With with'ring frown each felfith foul ap- 
pal 

And make benignant Howards of us all! 


The MIsLeToe and the Passion- 
FLoweEr ; a Fable. 


By the late Dr. LANGHORNE. 


[IX this dim cave a druid fleeps, 
Where ftops the pafling gale to moan 5 
The rock he hollow’d, o'er him weeps, 
And cold drops wear the fretted ftone, 


In this dim cave, of different creed, 
An hermit’s holy afhes rett : 

The {chool-boy finds the frequent bead, 
Which many a formal matin bleft. 


That truant-time full well I know, 
When here [ brought, in ftolen hour, 
The druid’s magic Mifletoe, 
The holy hermit’s Patlion-flower. 


The offerings on the myftic ftone 
Penfive I laid, in thought profound, 

When from the cave a deep’ning groan 
Iflued, and froze me to the ground. 


I hear it ttill—Doft thou not hear ? 
Does not thy haunted fancy Start ? 

The found ftill vibrates thio” mine ear— 
The horror rufhes on my heart. 


Unlike to living founds it came, 
Unmix’d, unmelodiz’d with breath ; 
But, grinding thro’ fome fcrannel frame, 
Creak'd from the bony lungs of death. 
I hear it ftill—* Depart,” it cries ; 
© No tribute bear to fhades unbleft : 
§ Know, heve a bloody druid les, 
*Who was not nuried at Nature's 


brealt. 
6 Affociate 
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 Affociate he with daemons dire, 
© O’er human viétims held the knife; 
* And pleas'd to fee the babe expire, 
€ Smil'd grimly o'er its quivering life. 
¢ Behold his crimfon-ftreaming hand 
* Ere&t !—his dark, fix’d, murderous 
: eye!’ ; 
In the dim cave I faw him ftand; 
And my heart died—I felt it die. 


I fe him ftill—Dott thou not fe i. 
The haggard eye-ball’s hollow glare ? 


And gleams of wild ferocit 


y 
Dart through the fable thade of hair ? 


What meagre form behind him moves, 
With eye that rues th’ invading day ; 

And wrinkled afpeét wan, that proves 
The mind to pale remorfe a prey ? 


What wretched —Hark—the voice replies, 
_ © Boy, bear thefe idle honours hence ! 
€ For, here a guilty hermit lies, 

€ Untrue to Nature, Virtue, Senfe. 


© Though Nature lent him powers to aid 
© The moral caufe, the mutual weal ; 

© Thofe powers he funk in this dim fhade, 
© The defperate fuicide of zeal. 


Go, teach the drone of faintly haunts, 
€ Whofe cell’s the fepulchre of time ; 
* Though many a holy hymn he chaunts, 
© His life is one continued crime. 


* And bear them hence, the plant, the 
flower ; 
© No fymbols thofe of fyftems vain ! 
6 They have the duties of their hour ; 
* Some bird fome infe&t to fuftain.” 


PaRAPHRASE of,the 137th PSALM: al- 
luding to the Captivity and ill-treatment 
of the Welfh Bards by King Edward I, 


S AD near the willowy Thames we ttood, 
~ And curs'd th’ inhofpitable flood. 

Tears, fuch as Patriots weep, "gan flowy 

The filent eloquence of woe, 

When Cambria ruth’d into our mitid, 

And pity with jutt vengeance ioin’d ; 

Vengeance, to injur'd Cambria due, 

And pity, O ye Bards! to you. 

Silent, neglected, and unttrung, 

Our harps upon the willows hung, 

That ¢ foftly (weet, in Cambriari meafures, 
* Us'd to footh our fouls to pleatures ;” 
When lo! th’ infiilting foe appears, 

And bids us dry our ufelefs tears. 

* Refume your harps” (the Saxons cry) 

* And change your grief to fongs of joy ; 
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€ Such as old Talieffin fang, 

¢ What time yout native mountains rang 
© With his rude ftrains, and all around 
© Seas, rivers, woods, return’d the found.” 
~ What ! fhall the Saxons hear us fing ? 
With Cambrian ttrains your vallies ring 2 

Nolet old Conwy ceafe to flow t 

Back to her fovice Sabrina go! 

Let huge Plinlimmon hid= his head { 

Or let the tyrant ftr'ke me dead; 

If I attempt to fing a fong, 

Unimindful of my country’s wrong !—= 

What! hall an Leustity king command 

A Cambrian hymi, in 4 ttrange land? 

May my right hand fit wither’d be, 

Or e’ek I touch a {tring for thee, 

Proud monarch! fay, may inftant death 

Arrett my tongue, and itop my breath, 

If I attempt to fing a fong, 

Unmindful of my country’s wrong! 

Thou God of vengeance ' doft thou fleep, 

When thy infulted Druids weep, 

The vi&tors’ jeft, the Saxons’ {corn, 

Unheard, unpity’d, and forlorn ? 

Bare thy red arm, thou God of ire, _ 

And fet their boatted Tower dn fire law 

Remember our inhuman foes, 

When the firft Edward furious rofe, 

And, like a whirlwind’s rapid fway, 

Swept armies, cities, bards away! _ 

High on a rock, o'er Conwy’s flood, 

The laft furviving poet ftood, 

And curs’d the tyrant as he pafs‘d, 

With cruel pomp, and miurd’rous hafte. 

What now avail our tuneful trains, 

*Midit favage taunts and biting chains? 

Say, will the Jark, imprifon'd fing 

So fweet, as when on tow’ring wing 

He wakes the fongtters of the thy, 

And tunes the notes to liberty ? 

Ah no! the Cambiian lyre no more 

shall {weetly found on Arvon’s fhore 4 

No more the filver Ha:p be won, 

Ye Mutes, by your favourite fon : 

(Or I, ev'n I, by glory fird, — 

Had to the honour'd prize afpir’d ) 

No more thal! Mona’s oaks be fpar'd, 

Nor Druids’ circle be reveF'd 3 

On Conwy’s banks, and Menai’s ftreamis, 

The folitary bitrerfi {creams ; 

Where Lewellyn kept his court, 

Wolves and :ll-omen'd birds reforts 

There oft’, at midnight’s filent hours 

Near yon ivy-mantled tow’r, 

By the glow-worm’s yellow firey 

Tuning his romantic lyre, 

Gray’s pale fpeéire feems to fingem 

¢ Ruin feize thee, ruthlelg King |’ 


%1 Prog 
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Proceepincs of the Seventh Session of the Sixteenth Parliament of 
Great Britain: Continued from Page 216. 


Previous to this important decifion, 
Mr. Dundas had, on the 31ft of March, 
brought on the confideration of our affairs 
in the Eaft Indies. — With refpeét to Ben- 
gal, he afferted, that no part of the Britifh 
empire in England was in fo profperous a 
fate, either in point of wealth, commerce, 
revenue, or population ; and having made 
a comparifon as to the ftate of its finances, 
from 1787 to 1788, and from 1788 to 
1789, he fhewed, that the exceeding in 
the revenue thereof, for the laft year, 
amounted to 179,000). arifing from the 
income of the land revenue and falt. He 
next proceeded to fhew, that the actual 
amount of the Bengal revenue exceeded 
the eftimate in the fum of 57,000]. The 
feveral accounts which were tranfmitted, 
and to which he referred, he declared to be 
the more flattering, as they had far ex- 
ceeded his moft fanguine wifhes, and 
encouraged him to hope, that every year 
would produce, from the fame quarter, an 
increafing proportion in its profperity. He 
next adverted to Madras, from which 
place, he faid, he did not receive the fame 
fatisfa&tory accounts. He had, however, 
to obferve, that down to the year 1788, 
from the year 1786, the average and grofs 
amount of its revenue was 1,118,364l. 
But he had to mention, at the fame time, 
that the expences of this territory exceeded 
its revenue very confiderably. Tippoo 
Saib was aturbulent man, and ever on 
the watch to find an opportunity of ex- 

ling, if he could, the very name of 

ritons: it was therefore found abfolutely 
neceffary to keep up an eftablifhment there 
to counteraé&t his defigns ; for the poffef- 
fions of the Britith empire in that part of 
the world depended on it. 

Bombay he next adverted to, and ob- 
ferved, that from this province, in like 
manner, he found the accounts and efti- 
mates were unfatisfactory. 

He then ftated the whole revenue of 
Bengal, Bombay and Madras, amounted 


to ee - £- 6,971,451 
And the charges to - 


$953,997 
The furplus - 39173454 
Out Tasch, deduéting the , ; 

charges for Bencoolen and 

Prince of Wales's Ifland 65,000 


There remained - 358529454 


He next took notice of the debts bear- 
ing intereft in India for the lat year, 





which amounted to - 7360457 54 
For this year to - 6,501,385 
Decreafe thereof - 1,102,36g 


This decreafe then enabled him to fay, 
that at no period were the finances of our 
polfeffions in the Eaft, taken in the grofs, 
fo. profperous; and nothing could be a 
plainer proof both of the moderation of 
the taxes in that part of the empire, and 
the confequent ability of its inhabitants to 
pay them, than the encreafe of its revee 
nue, and the decreafe of its debts. As 
to the landed revenue, he had the ftrongeit 
proofs of the mildnefs and moderation 
thereof. In refpeé&t to the falt revenue, 
he had fome time pait thought it both pru- 
dent and juft to: reduce it, and even ad- 
vantageous to the increafing the land reve- 
nue, The Gentoos living chiefly upon: 
rice, and falt being their only luxury with 
it, he confidered it to be humane to bring 
it within the purchafe of the pooreft of the 
natives : he was éertain the policy attend- 
ing fuch a meafure would eventually prove 
the benefits refulting from it, as the natives 
would thereby become more reconciled to- 
the government of Great Britain, and be 
lefs inclined to with a change for that of 
any other. He found himfelf extremely: 
happy to declare, that in this opinion he 
was confirmed by the concurrence of the 
illuftrious charaéter whe governs in India. 
(lord Cornwallis). 

That India was in the moft profperous 
ftate he muft again declare. That it was 
likely to continue fo he fhould alfo declare. 
No country enjoyed: more, or benefitted 
more by the bleffings of peace than this. 
And he would venture to prognotticate, 
that it would continue to do fo; for the 
whole world were now leagued with us in 
the moft folemn treaties, and as even.a war 
would be more difadvantageous to all 
others than to us, he thought it moft likely 
that peace would be eftablifhed to us as 
long as we could with it ; and that confe- 
quently our poffeffions in the Eaft promifed 
hopes of the moft flattering appearance. It 
had’ been obferved by an honourable gen- 
tleman (Mr. Francis), that the true cri- 
terion of judging of the profperity of India, 
was the value of intereft upon paper mo- 
ney; he had the fatisfactiog of faying 
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sow, that the intereft upon that, which 
was till very lately at the enormous fum of 
18 per cent. was now reduced 14! He 
then proceeded to move his firft refolution. 

Mr. Francis faid, that notwithftanding 
the flattering pifture the right hon. gentle- 
man had given of the ftate of Bengal, he 
would make itappear that that once fine and 
flourithing country, was at this moment 
nearly ruined, and that the company, fo 
far from being in a thriving and profperous 
condition, was verging fatk to that ftate in 
which its wants and diftrefles could no 
longer be concealed or palliated. 

With refpe& to its credit at home, it 
appeared to be rapidly declining ; for when 
it propofed, fome time ago, to purchafe 
dollars, it could not obtain them but on 
terms which fhewed its diftrefs ; it was to 
give certificates for them bearing an intereft 
of four per cent ; and thefe certificates it 
could not take up till the end of three 
years. 

Before the idea of the Company's in- 
tention to iffue thofe certificates had got 
abroad, India bonds bore a premium of 
five and a half per cent. But fo bad was 
the Company’s credit, that as foon as it 
was known that thefe certificates were to 
be brought into the market, and to float 
there for three years, India bonds bore a 
difcount inftead of a premium. However, 
it having been afterwards difcovered that 
the Company could not iffue thefe certifi- 
cates, without an evafion of the law which 
reftrains it from encreafing its bond-debt 
beyond the capital due by Government to 
the Company, the bonds again got up, 
and again bore a premium ef five and half 
per cent. 

He then adverted to the fate of the re- 
venue in Bengal. The article of falt was 
of a very ferious nature ; it formed one of 
the firft neceffaries of life to a Hindoo; 
for without falt he could not -eat his rice, 
which was his principal if not only fufte- 
nance; without falt his rice would not 
only not be nutritious, but pernicious to 
him. Europeans had no idea of the 
quantity of falt which the Hindoos were 
obliged to ufe, and that one article alone 
would enable the Committee to form fome 
idea of the ftate of Bengal. 

He eftimated the confumption of falt by 
one perfon at one ounce a day 3; which, in 
a family of a man, his wife, and three 
children, would, according to the prefent 

rice of falt in Bengal, amount to three 

arthings a day. This fum appeared 
{mall, when taken by itfelf; but when 
the amount of a man’s daily earning was 
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confidered with it, three farthings would 
not ‘be thought an inconfiderable deduce 
“li aeaneind Men’ Bengal 
average price of la in 
he rated rather [igher than it really was, 
when he took it at two pence half-penny 
day ; if three farthings were deduéted 
or falt, there remained to the poor Hindvo 
only feven farthings a day to purchafe rice, 
raiment, and pay for his mud houfe. 
« When Lord — eftablithed a Salt 
‘ompany in Bengal, a great clamour was 
raifed a againft him, and fo effe&tually too, 
that the Company was diffolved. That 
Company was bound to fell falt at Cal- 
catta fo reafonably, that the price there 
fhould never exceed 200 rupees for a par- 
ticular fpecified quantity, nor ever be fold 
for more than 500 in the moft diftant pro- 
vinces, notwithftanding the vaft expence 
of land-carriage. Yet it was faid that 
the people would be ruined, if they were 
to purchafe falt at fo extravagant a price, 
What was the cafe at prefent? The price 
was upwards of 700 rupees in the pro- 
vinces; and at Calcutta more than double 
the price that Lord Clive had fet upon it. 

If, then, the poor had not experienced 
a rife of wages, and falt, which was ab- 
folutely a neceffary of .life to a Hindoo, 
was increafed in price to fuch a degreeas 
to fwallow up one third of his earnings, 
who could fay that the country was flou- 
rifhing ? On the contrary, muft it not be 
faid, that thofe who before were fufficiently 
wretched, were now become more wretch- 
ed, and that the country, where the fitua- 
tion of the people was in a regular pro- 
greffion from bad to worfe, was in a moft 
deplorable condition ? 

The Right Hon. Gentleman had faid, 
that the land revenue was regularly paid s 
and to this circumftance he appealed as a 
proof that the country was in a flourifhing 
ftate, as it was able to pay. This, how- 
ever, was far from being a convincin 
proof that the country was thriving: it 
might happen in a country extremely dif 
trefled, if government with a rigid hand 
colleSted the revenue; in that cafe, the 
treafury might be full, but the people poor, 
haraffed, and ground. He approved very. 
much of we plan adopted by Lord Corn- 
wallis for giving a ten years tenure in the 
lands to the people, which, he faid, would 
operate as a {pur to their indyftry: ‘but he 
faid the noble lord's words on the occafion 
demonftrated the aétual wretchednefs of 
the people: for,” faid his lordthip, 
«‘ when the people are affured that they will 
be fuffered to reap the fruits of their in- 

Lig . duftry, 
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duftry, they will labour with more chear- 
fulnefs, and become more induftrious.” 

This proved clearly, that hitherto the 
poor natives of Bengal had been plundered, 
that they could not cal] the fruits of theit 
labour their own, and, conf pote that 
the energy of induftry was loft through 
the country. 

He declared that he could not difcover 
what could be the luxuries of a Hindoo ; 
or what luxuries could be purchafed out of 
two-pence halfpenny per 7 A Hindoo 
who could obtain plenty of ‘rice, and even 
dirty fslt, could think he fared luxw ioully ; 
but beyond thefe, he could not difcover a 
fingle Juxury within the means of a Hin- 
doo. If the articles of rice and falt were 
taxed higher, then the’ tax would fall, not 
upon the luxuries, but the abfolute necef- 
faries of life; for falt was fo neceffary, 
that when the Hindoos could not buy any 
manufactured, they would burn plantain 
leaves, fiom the athes of which they got 
a kind of {fubftitute for falt. ° 

Mr. Devaynes faid, that when the Com- 
pny publifhed a propofal for purchafing 
dol!ars, it had already bought, and a&tu- 
ally paid tor its annual fupply of bullion, 
and that thee dollars femal no part of 
the annual fupply. © So that the Company 
was not’ under a neceffity of ufing its cre- 
dit to procure the fupply of bullion necef- 
fary for its mvettments to China ; that fiurp- 
ply it had already procured, and aétua}ly 
p id for in ready money. ee ae 
- Mr. Alderman Le Mefurier faid the 
fame thing; and he~faid fuither, that the 
Company had already paid for every ar- 
ticle which it was to export this » 
though many of thofe articles would not 
be fhipped off before May. He inftanced 
the premium which India-bonds bore, as 
a proof of the Company’s credit. 

Mr. Fox faid, the credit of the Com- 
pany might be very good, but the pré- 
mium was not a proof of it. If it were 
to be takin as fuch, it would be deftroyed 
by the price of flock: The 4 per cents 
in Government‘ ftuck were sbove par ; 
and if aman ‘wanted to pu:chale' 81: a- 

in them, he maft give 2021:; where- 
as he could buy $1. ‘a-year in the India 
ftock for 1-412 “It was ev dengahen,' that 
though the intereft was fo high, it could 
not raife the price of India ttock. The 
dividend on Bank “flock was feven per 
tent. and -was-to' he pw chafed tor 38651: 
whilft $ a-year ¢. uld? be borgtit in India 
flock for 474!. Here*was iu’ the firft 
place a‘differe ce .f one per cent. in the 
annuity, ant in the rext place of 33 per 


ny 


gent. iD the puchafeof it, 


Mr. Baring faid, that it was not for 
want of money that the Company had 
propofed to buy dollars on three years cre- 
dit. At the then rate of exchange every 
dollar coft the Company 67 pence; but 
according to the plan then propoféd, the 
dollar would not have ftood the Company 
at more than 61 pence; and upon the 
whole of the fum wanted there would have 
been a faving of 50,000). 

After fome obfervations from fome other 
gentlemen, the queltion was then put on 
Mr. Dundas’s refolution, which was car= 
ried without a divifion ; as was alfo a ftring 
of others, relating to Indian accounts, 


which pafled fub flentio. ; 
THE BupcerT. 


On Monday, April 19, in a committee 
of the whole houfe on the fupply, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer rofe and faid, 
that, after the variety of opinions on the 
finances of the country for feveral years 
paft, he could not but feel a particular 
pleafure in declaring that the queftion 
would now be, from what he had to offer 
to the committee, a queftion rather of fa&t 
than of fpeculation. He ‘would lay be- 
fore them a plain and fhort ftatement, that 
would give univerfal fatisfaétion. He 
would firft ftate the fupply, and then the 
ways and means to meet that fupply; in 
doing which he proceeded in the Eiiowing 
order :—-——-Navy, 2,233,0001.; Army; 
1,874,000l. } Ordnance, 457,0001.; Ci- 
vil eftablifhments abroad, 25,0001.; Loy- 
alifts, 274,0001.; Botany Bay, 90,0001. ; 
Deficiencies of Jand and malt, 430,000). ; 
Deficiencies for grants, 239,000]. ; which, 
with fundry mittellaneous articles, made 
the total 5,727,060]. 

The navy debt he ftated to have in- 
creafed 150,000]. ; but, to reduce it, it 
was his intention to appropriate 200,000], 
which, added to 5,727,000). voted, would 
make'the whole fum to be provide! for 
5 977,0001. which he propofed to be done 
in “the following manner: He took the 
Jand' and malt at 2,500,600]. ; the furplus 
of the confolidated fund on the sth ef A- 
ptil 1790, at 621,000]. ; the premium on 
the lottery at 290,000]. ; and to the whole 
of thefe }ums was to be added the growing 
produce of the confolidated fund, for the 
Next year, at 2,300,0001.° The total of 
the ‘ways and means he ftated to be 
5,996,000]. which was more than fuffi- 
cient to ‘meet the fupply. He ftated the 
amount of the revenues of the two years 
from which he took his average in two 

. e . . . > . ; ways; 
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ways, the firft by ending the year on the 
gth of January, and the fecond by ending 
yton the sth of Aprils by the former he 
made the average, adding the land and 
malt, 25,723,000]. ; and, by the latter, 
adding alfothe land and malt, 1 5,846,000l. 
This was the ftate of the ways and means, 
and the fupply ; and he next adverted to the 
éxtra expences which had been defrayed 
fince the year 1785, fums which amounted 
in the whole to more than 6,000,000l. 
above the peace eftablifhment; he meant 
the extraordinaries of the navy, the army, 
the ordnance, the royalifts, the armament 
in 1787, the Prince of Wales’s debts, &c. 
all of which had been met by a loan of but 
1,000,060 1.; and, in the fame time, the 
national debt had been reduced 5,334,000l. 
The great increafe in the revenue which 
had enabled the country _ to meet all 
thefe ch '» appeared to him to be per- 
manent te = = had hitherto wh 
reafon to be thankful to Providence for the 
continuance of peace, next to that we were 
jncebted to the natural vigour and energy 
refulting from our happy conftitution. He 
entertained a fanguine expectation of a ftill 
greater increafe, from the increafe of our 
commerce, manufactures, induftry, popu- 
lation, and wealth. The country at this 
moment was in a fituation of profperit 
far greater than at any period the mot 
flourifhing before the laft war; and this 
he could incontettibly prove from a com- 
parative view of the exports and imports, 
&c. of that time, compared with thofe of 
the prefent. The exports (from the ports 
of Great Britain alone) as valued by the 
cuftom-houfe entries, for the laft year, 
amounted tono lefs a fum than 18,51 3,000l. 
of which the ‘Britith manufa&tured goods 
exported amounted to 13,494,0001.; up- 
on an average of the exports of the laft fix 
ears, prior to’ the American war, thé 
Biitith manufaétured goods exportéd a- 
mounted ‘to no more than’ 10,342,000 1. 
which proved the export of the latt year to 
be above 3,000,000l. higher in favour of 
the Britihh marvfactures, than at the pe- 
fiod to which he had alluded; and the 
prefent export of Britith goods amounted 
to 1,000,000]. va'ue more than in 1787. 
The imports into the ports of Great Bri- 
tain alune for the latt year amounted to a 
higher fum than was ever before’ known, 
being valued at 17,828,000]. At firit 
fight this incr-aie of impo't might appear 
difadvantageou-, as it would feem to leffen 
the balance of trade in favour of the 
Counisy ; but this was not’ the cafe; the 
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increafe of import arofe from circum. 
ftances which demonftrated the increafe of 
the wealth and profperity of the country 5 
it arofe from remittances of fortunes from 
the Eaft and Weft Indies ; from the in- 
creafe of importations from Ireland, which 
ferved to thew the increafing profperity of 
that valuable part of the empire ; from the 
Greenland and the South whale fitheries, 
the imports from which were to be confi- 
dered as wealth poured into the country 
from the ocean, and which, with other 
circumftances, would readily account for 
an increafe of 3,000,000]. value on our 
imports. He concluded by moving, ‘ That 
it is the opinion of this Committee, that 
towards defraying the Supply the fum of 
two millions three hundred thoufand 
pounds be taken out of the furplus of the 
confolidated funds.” 

Mr. Sheridan differed with the Right 
Hon. Gentleman in his ftatement of the 
prefent income and expenditure of the 
country, making the former to amount to 
15,723,000l. andthe latterto 16,862,000l, 
leaving a deficiency of more than a mil- 
lion. He faid, the eflential thing wanting 
was either to reduce the expenditure to the 
income, or to increafe the income to the 
expenditure, which at prefent was not the 
cale; nor was there a fingle pound applie 
cable to the difcharge of the national debt. 
He deprecated the raifing money by a lot 
tery, which, he faid, was a part of the 
Right Hon. Gentleman’s narrow and 
fhort-fighted policy, preferring a trifling 
gain to the prefervation of the morals of 
the le. He withed him not to look 
to the exchequer for the effeéts of a lot- 
tery, but to look for them at Newgare, 
and calculate what m‘ght be the lofs occa- 
fioned thereby in exports to Botany Bay. 

Mr. Pitt faid, that he had no reafon but 
to believe that the eftablifhment of the nexe 
year would come nearly within the report 
of the revenue committee. 

Mr. Fox faid, he had heard the Right 
Hon, Gentleman's fpeech with great plea- 
fure, bur fhould have been much more {a- 
tisfied, if he had heard fomething more of 
the profp:& of a reduétion in the expendi- 
ture, as well as of an increafe in the in- 
come. He agreed that there exifted the 
belt ground to believe the ser 20 of 
the country was rapidly increafing; nor 
did he think that her profperity would be 
injured by peace being reftored to every 
pat of the world; on the contrary, he 
was of opinion, that it would be encreafed 


by fuch an event, He faid, the country 
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had been happy in men of every defcrip- 
tion of party in that Houfe having ever 
been ready boldly to meet the difficulties 
of the country; it was to that circum- 
ftance, and to the never attempting to tax 
the funds, that the credit of the country 
had been maintained. The fuccefs of the 
country in being enadled to meet its diffi- 
culties, had been with great truth attri- 
buted to the narional charaéter, and to the 
conttitution of the country ; the refouices 
of the country arofe from the fpring and 
nerve among free men, which calculated 
in the moft fanguine manner would always 
exceed even their beft hopes. He differed 
with Mr. Sheridan on the policy of a lot- 
tery, and conceiving that gambling would 
go on among the lower orders of the 
community, whether a lottery was or was 


not adopted by Government ; he thought 
it wife in Government to make an advan- 
tage of it, though the premium given of 
near 300,000]. fora lottery was to him 
a moft unaccountable circumftance ; it was 
an infatuation that he thought could not 
long costinue to operate, and fuch a re- 
fource ought not to be looked to as per- 
manent ; that had been his declaration for 
ten years paft, the events of which had as 
frequently proved his opinion to be 
wrong, and might again probably for ten 
years to come, ; 

After a few words from fome other 
gentlemen, the queftion was then put and 
agreed to. Some other motions were 
then put, and agreed to without oppo- 
fition. 


DISPUTE WITH SPAIN. 


ON Wednefday, May 5, the following 

méflage from his Majefty was fent 

to each of the two Houles of Parliament ; 
*GEoRGE, REX. 

© His Maijefty has received information, 
that two veffels belonging to his Majelty’s 
fubjeéts, and navigated under the Britith 
flag, and two others, of which the —— 
tion is not hitherto fufficiently afcertained ; 
have been captured at Nootka Sound, on 
the north sm coatt of America, by an 
officer commanding two Spanith thips of 
war: That the cargoes of the Britith vef- 
fels have been fiized, and that their officers 
and crews have been fent as prifoners to a 
Spanith port. 

‘The capture of one of thefe- veffels 
had before been notified by the ambaffa- 
dor of the catholic king, by order of his 
court, who at the fame time defired that 
meafures might be taken for preventing his 
Majefty’s fubjeéts from frequenting thofe 
coafts, which were alledged to have been 
previoufly occupied and frequented by the 
fubjeéts of Spain. Complaints were allo 
made of the fitheries carried on by his Ma- 
jefty’s {ubjeéts in the feas adjoining to the 
Spanifh continent, as being contrary to 
the rights of the crown of Spain. In con- 
fequence of this line of communication, a 
demand was immediately made, by his Ma- 
jetty’s order, for adequate fatistaction, and 
for reftitution of the veflels, previous to 
any othe difcuffion. 

¢ By the anfwer from the court of Spain, 
it appears that this vellel and her crew had 
dren fet at liberty by the viceroy of Mexi- 

I 


co; but this is reprefented to have been 
done by him, on the fuppofition that no- 
thing but the ignorance of the rights of 
Spain had encouraged the individuals of 
other nations to come to thofe coafts for 


the purpofe of making eftablifhments for 


carrying on t:ade, and in conformity tohis . 


previous in{truétions, requiring him to 
fhew all poflible regard to the Britifh na- 
tion. 

© No fatisfa@tion is made or offered, and 
a dire&t claim is afferted by the court of 
Spain to the exclufive rights of fovereignty, 
navigation, and commerce, in the territo- 
ries, coafts, and feas, in that part of the 
world. 

* His majefty has now directed his mi- 
nifter at Madrid to make a freth reprefenta- 
tion on this fubjeét, and to ciaim fuch full 


“and adequate fatisfaftion as the nature of 


the cafe evidently requires; and, under 
thefe circumitances, his majefty having al- 
fo received information that confiderable 
armaments are carrying on in the ports of 
Spain, has judged it indifpenfibly necefla- 
ry to give orders to make fuch prepara- 
tions as may put it in his majefty’s power 
to act with vigour and effect in fupport of 
the honour of his crown, and the interefts 
of his people. And his majefty recom- 
mends it to his faithful commons, on 
whofe zeal and public fpirit he has the moft 
perfect reliance, to enable him to take fuch 
mealures, and to make fuch augmentation 
of his forces, as may be eventually necef= 
fary for this purpofe, 


‘It is his majefty’s earneft with that. 
the 
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the juftice of his majefty’s demands may 
enfure, from the wifdom and equity of his 
catholic majefty, the fatisfaétion which is 
fo unqueftionably due ; and that this affair 
may be terminated in fuch a manner as to 
any grounds of mifunderftanding 
in future, and to continue and confirm that 
harmony and friendfhip which has fo hap - 
pily fubfifted between the two courts, and 
which his Majefty will always endeavour 
to maintain and improve by all fuch 
means as are confittent with the dignity of 
his majeity’s crown, and the effential inte- 
refts of his majelty’s fubjeéts. G.R.” 
This meffage being ordered to be taken 
into confideration the next day, Mr. Pitt 
then rofe accordingly, and fi, that he 
was convinced he fhould not do juftice to 
the public fpirit of the houfe, if he enter- 
tained, for a moment, the idea that any 
difference of opinion would on that day 
be found to exift on the meafures neceflary 
to be adopted, for the maintenance of the 
honour of his majefty’s crown, and the 
interefts of his people. He doubted not 
therefore, of meeting their unanimous fup- 
port, in the motion he fhould have to fub- 
mit to them. His majefty’s fudjeéts had 
been forcibly and unjuftly obftruéted in 
carrying on a trade which they had purfued 
for feveral years, in parts where this coun- 
try had an incontrovertible right of trading, 
and to which places the crown of Spain 
had no juft or warrantable claim to an 
exclufive right of commerce or navigation. 
Britith veffels, navigated under the Britith 
flag, by Britifh feamen, had been feized 
in thofe parts, at a moment of profound 
peace, and without any notice; their offi- 
cers and crews had been carried to a Spa- 
nifh port, as prifoners of war, and the car- 
goes of the veflels appropriated to the ufe 
of the captors, without even the form of 
condemnation or judicature, which has al- 
ways been deemed neceflary, even in times 
of war. This ftatement of the facts was 
fafficient to induce a Britith houfe of com- 
mons to demand ample reftitution to the 
individuals injered, and full fatisfaCtion 
to the nation for its infulted honour. It 
was true, that one of the veffels had been 
delivered up by the viceroy of Mexico, but 
no fatisfaction to the nation had thereby 
been given; on the contrary, the court of 
Madrid had advanced a claim to the exe 
clufive right of navigation in thofe feas, 
that was unfounded and exorbitant, inde- 
finite in its confequences, aiming deftruc- 
tion to our valuable fifheries in the Southern 
Ocean, and tending to the annihilation of 
@ commerce in its infancy, which we were 
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juft beginning to explore, and to carry on 
to the profit of the country in hitherto un- 
frequented parts of the globe. It was 
therefore neceffary to adopt fuch meafures 
that might in future prevent any fuch dif- 
putes. When, in addition to this: con- 
duét on the part of Spain, the houfé were 
alfo informed of the vigorous prepara- 
tions making in the different ports of that 
kingdom, there could not be a doubt of 
the propriety of our preparing to aét with 
vigour and effect in fupport of the honour 
of his majefty’s crown, and the interetts of 
his people. The houfe would heartily 
agree in his Majefty’s with that the prefent 
affair might be terminated without the ne- 
ceffity of ufing the force the commons 
would grant: fhould it be eventually ne- 
ceffary, his majefty’s fervants wou!d not 
be content without the mott honourable re- 
paration on the part of Spain; they would 
not, at the fame time, omit any thing con- 
fiftent with the honour and dignity of 
Great Britain, that might lead to a peace- 
able termination of the difpute ; at all ha- 
zards, however, they were determined to 
aflert the rights of Englifhmen, and to 
maintain to the laft extremity the glory of 
their country. He fhould rejoice if by the. 
wifdom of Spain a conteft fhould be a- 
voided : there was no man happier than he 
was in the continuance of a peace; but he 
fhould confider himfelf unworthy of his 
fituation, if, on occafions that demanded 
hoftilities, he was found guilty of prefer- 
ring, for momentary purpofes, an inglori- 
ous inactivity, and thereby to fuffer the 
honour of the crown to be infulted, or the 
interefts of the nation invaded: the pre- 
fent was fuch an-occafion that demanded 
reparation: if juftice were not done us by 
others, we mutt do jultice to ourfelves. 
Being confident that the king would meet 
with the unanimity and utmolt exertions of 
a loyal, brave, and generous nation, he 
would trouble the houfe no further than by 
movinz, § That an humble addrefs be pre- 
fented to his majefty, returning him thanks 
for his gracious meflage,” &c. which was, 
as ufual, an echo of the meffage. 

Mrs. Secretary Grenville feconded the 
motion. 

Mr. Fox faid, he fhould give his vote 
mott heartily for the motion, on which he 
believed the houfe would be unanimous. 
He declared that the right hon. gentle- 
man (Mr. Pitt) could not feel the necef- 
fity of arming, ftronger than he did; nor 
a warmer refentment for the unprovoked 
aggreffion of Spain; an immediate and 
Vigorous armament he was therefore. de- 
cidedly 
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cidedly for, though, with the right hon. 

itleman, he hoped it might produce the 
Scfired effe€ts, without being put into ac- 
tion. He would add nothing to what had 
been juftly advanced by the right hon. 
gentleman on the right of this country to 
trade and make fettlements in thofe feas to 
which the Spaniards had made a moft un- 
jut claim of exclufive right 5 he could 
not, however, avoid expreffing a with that 
the meflage had been more full: he was of 
opinion that it ought to have acquainted 
the howfe what our fhips were about in 
thofe parts when feized: the houfe, how- 
ever, had now been given to underftand, 
that the veffels had been feized without any 
preliminary notice ; had fuch notice how- 
ever been given, it would have made no dif- 
ference in his vote on that day, convinced 
as he was, that there could not be a fingle 
man in that houfe, or in the country, but 
muft fee the neceflity for a vigorous anna- 
ment. This.conntry had never lefs reafon 
to have expeéted an aét of hoftility from 
any quarter, than a few days back, when 
from every ns ore we were led to look 
for a long and uninterrupted peace ; that 
that few , at leaft for the prefent, was 
gone; and in its ftead there was much 
matter for ferious concern; for however 
favourable a war at its a 
might a » it was impoffible to foretel 
ie chiouee @ pte Sonntag On firft hear- 
ing of his majefty's metfage, he was ftruck 
with the mutability of all human affairs, 
and the errors of the wifeft men ; he com- 
paied the profpeét held out by the mini- 
fter but a Ftmght back, of the profpect 
of a long continuance of the peace we 
were in the enjoyment of, with the pro- 
{pet of war now announced, and la- 
mented the tudden and unforefzen change 
of our affairs. Since he had heard the 
meffage read, fuggeft:ons arofe in his mind 
far different to thoie that had before arifen ; 
he was inclined to believe that the night 
hon. gentleman, at the time he opened his 
budget, knew what the houfe were ac- 
quanted with by thg meffige ; that when 
vaunting of ihe pr&bability of a long con- 
tinuance of uninter:upted peace, he knew 
that Spain had unjuftly feized the Britith 
veffels, confifcated their cargoes, and made 
ptifoners of their crews. The right hon, 


gentleman knew thofe faéts from the »pa- 
nith ambaffidor, who had at the fame 
time, by order of h's court, afferred clams 
not poflible for this country to admit. On 
Monday the roth of lait month, the mini- 
fter announced the proipett of a continu- 
ance of peace, and tli. day, thovgh wita 
9 
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the fame information he poffefled before 
he announces the preparation for war ; tha 
only difference was, that adminiftration did 
not then know that the court of Madrid 
perfevered in the juftification of their con- 
duét. He hoped that the court of Madrid 
would retraét fuch perfeverance; there was 
no more reafon to believe that they would 
not, on a fecond reprefentation, than that 
they would on the firft; the fame reafons 
that exifted at firft exifted at this moment, 
namely, the two ftrongeft ones poffible, 
juftice and prudence, for there was no 
juftice in their claim, nor prudence in ad- 
vancing it. He contended, that from the 
firft bl of thefe facts, and of the 
armaments carrying on in Spain, there“ 
was no _ reafon for the minifter ftating 
the profpe&t of a continuance of peace. 
He thought it improper to give any unjuft 
alarm to the people; but he confidered 
that a minifter, when ftating the finances 
of the country, was not performing his 
duty to the public, if he went out of his 
way to hide evident danger. Mr. Fox 
then noticed the agreement between France 
and Great Britain, on the conclufion of 
the bufinefs relative to Holland, that both 
fhould difarm, in a particular degree, their 
force at fea. An obfervation was made at 
the time of the impolicy of fuch agree- 
ment, without including the other branch 
of the houfe of Bourbon (Spain) who 
was left at liberty to encreafe her navy. 
He wifhed to afk whether that fact had not 
juitified the obfervation, and whether Spain 
had not been continuing in a ftate of naval 
armament, and of aétual increafe? Ano- 
ther circumftance he mentioned was an 
article in the treaty of peace, allowing the 
French flag to be a protection for all vef- 
fels carrying goods not deemed contra- 
band, during any war we fhould be in- 
volved in, in which France remained neu- 
ter. Returning to the difpute with Spain, 
he reprobated the claim fet up by that na- 
tion of the exclufive right of navigation, 
commerce, and territory, in the South A- 
merican and South Seis. In the prefent 
enlightened age, the obfolete claim to ter- 
ritory, by grant of a Pope, was done a- 
way, as was the right of territory by dif- 
covery, without abfolute fettlement ; the 
taking poffeffion by fixing up a crofs, &c. 
&c. was, by the good fenfe of the prefent 
times, not admitted, and the only ground 
of right was abfolute occupancy. The 
prefent was not the only inftance of unjuit 
ciaims fet up by Spain; he here alluded 
to the late claim of the Mufquito country, 
which had been maintained on the argu- 
ment 
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mht of thofé obfolete rights which he had 
reprobated. By the late peace, the king 
agreed to withdraw all his people from 
Spanith America; our giving up to them 
the Mufquito country might have induced 
them to make the prefent claim; but not 
agreeing with them in their opinion of what 
was Spanifh America, he fincerely hoped 
that the queftion might now be brought to 
a final adjuftment. He approved particu- 
larly of that part of the meflage, and the 
addrefs in anfwer to it, where the houfe 
were to entertain the profpe& of the affair 
ending by a prevention of all future dif- 
putes ; he hoped that an adequate fatisfac- 
tion for the thips, without a termination to 
future claims, ‘might not be accepted. 
The point with Spain was no longer the 
trivial one of the value of the thips feized, 
but a decifion on her rights in Spanith A- 
merica. Spain has always advanced her 
obfolete rights when fhe has wifhed to 
quarrel with this country; we now have 
the opportunity of putting an end to the 
affertion of thofe rights for ever. He con- 
cluded by declaring his hearty aflent to the 
addrefs, and his with for it to pafs unani- 
moully. 

Mr. Pitt again rofe, and expreffed his 
great fatisfaétion in the right hon. gentle- 
man’s full concurrence in the principles of 
the addrefs. With refpeét to the other 

arts of his fpeech, he faid, he was mifta- 

en in the two leading points; he had mif- 
tated what he had advanced on the open- 
ing of the budget, and was miftaken in 
his information refpecting the knowledge 
of government, prior to the budget, of 
thofe things with which they were now 
acquainted ; he had not fpoken profpec- 
tively of peace, but had attributed the in- 
creale of our revenue to the happy interval 
of peace, which he had exprefly faid, if 
it fhould pleafe Providence to continue un- 
to us, our revenue would in all probabi- 
lity ftill further increafe : he had ftated the 
encrealing and maintaining our refources 
to be the fureft mode of continuing peace, 
and of enabling us to meet the perilous 
exigeneies of war. In anfwer to the right 
hon. gentleman's obtervation on the know- 
ledge government had of thefe affairs prior 
to the budget, he declared that they were 
in pofleffion of nothing but from rumour, 
until after the budget, and until within a 
few days of the meflage. He concluded 
by declaiing, that he fhould  confider 
every thing ‘nadequate that did not finally 
put an end io fimilar difputes. 

Mr. Gray concurred fully in the pro- 
priety of a vigorous armament; he declas 
red his conviction to have been, at the time 


of the budget, that the minifter had held 
out the profpect of peace, which he was 
not warranted in doing. 

Mr. Mitford rofe merely to declare a 
contrary impreffion on his mind, on a for- 
mer day, from the words of Mr. Pitt, 
which did not go to the affurance of a 
continuance of peace. 

The motion for the addrefs was then 
put and carried, xem. con. 

Mr. Pitt moved, That the addrefs be 
carried up by fuch of the houfe who were 
, his majefty’s honourable privy coun- 
cil. 

A general cry from all parts of the 
houfe took place, of * by the whole houfe! 
by the whole houfe !” 

Mr. Pitt faid, that was fully implied 
by the motion having been carried mem. 
con.; the going up of the whole houfe 
would be produétive only of delay; he 
withed rather the ufual mode to be adopt- 
ed 


The motion was then put and agreed 
to. 

Mr. Fox moved for an account of the 
trade carried on from England and Ireland 
to the North- Weftern Coaft of South A- 
merica. 

This motion caufed a fhort converfationy 
in which Mr. Pitt, Mr. Secretary Gren- 
ville, and Mr. Greville, were of opinion, 
that it would not bring the information 
defired: Mr. Fox, therefore, upon the 
fuggeftion of Mr. Pitt, withdrew his mo- 
tion, for the purpofe of framing another 
to obtain the defired information. 

Mr. Burke took an opportunity in the 
above converfation to exprefs his hearty 
approbation of the firm, prudent, and 
manly addre!s juft voted. He faid it was 
his opinion that prudence would lead 
Spain to an amicable termination of the 
difpute ; if fhe avoided {uch termination, 
we muft hazard the confequences of hofti- 
lity with her. In our pref-nt comparative 
fituation with that of other nations, if we 
act with mu'eration and temper, it mutt 
redound highly to our honour; it could 
only be attributed to our equity, not to 
our fear; and equity ought ever to be the 
firft principle of a great, a powerful, and 
a gallant nation. 

My, Fox next moved an addrefs to his 
majetty, for copies of the information re- 
ceived of the capture of the Britith veflels 
at Nootka Sound. Ordered. ; 

He next moved for accounts o€ the ar- 
maments going on in the ports of Spaing 
with the dates of the receipt of fuch ac- 
counts. 

Mm The 
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The motion was objeéted to, as hazard- 
ing the difcovery of the channel by which 
fuch information had been received ; and 
the queftion being put, it was negatived, 

On Friday, May 7, lord Courtoun re- 
ported, that his Majeity had been plealed 
to return the fullowing an{wer to their ad- 
drefs : 

¢ His majelty received, with great fatif- 
faction, the aflurances of fupport from his 
faithtul commons, which muit tend to pro- 


HISTORICAL 


APRIL 27. 
APvice received, that the Guardian 
man of wer of 44 guns, armed em 
Aute (i.e. asa ftore fhip) had ftruck on 
on ifland of ice, on the 24th of Dec. 1789, 
in her voyage to Botany Bay, and that 
Mr. Clements, the mate, had left her in 
the launch; and had arrived fafe at the 
Cape of Good Hope, in a French thip 
which picked them up; that part of the 
crew alfo left the fhip in four other boats, 
all of which, it is feared, were loft; and 
that licutenant Riou, had refolutely deter- 
mined to remain en board, with the re- 
mainder of the crew, and to perihh with 
her. 
APRIL 29. 

Late yelterday evening was received the 
happy intelligence of the fafe arrival of the 
Guardian man of war at the Cape of Good 
Hope, after one of the moft miracvlous 
efcapes which has ever been remembered. 

The news was brought to the admi- 
ralty, by the matter of a fithing veffel 
lyin off Dungennefs, who had been hailed 
by the capta'n of a Dutch packet from the 
Cape in eight wecks pafling through the 
channel, who had given him a letter from 
lieutenant Ricu, at the Cape, to be for- 
warded to the adm'ralty. 

This letter contained the particulars of 
the efcape ; and was immediately forward- 
ed to the king, who expre!?.1 uncommon 
fatisfaction at reading it. 

The Guardian had hed a moft favour- 
able pillage to the day on which fhe met 
with’ the accident, having been only three 
months from Por'fmouth to the time of her 
leaving the Cape, including ihe five days 
which fhe flopped at the Cape de Verd 
Iflands, and three weeks at the Cape to 
take in provilions. 

She had proceeded thence toward Bo- 
tany Bay, as far as latitude 44 fouth, long. 
4t Seat, when on the night of the 13th 
day of her depayiure from the Cape, the 
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duce the moft falutary confequences in the 
prefent conjunéture.’ 

The chancellor of the exchequer moved, 
¢ That his majefty’s meflage to the houfe 
fhou!d be referred to the committee of the 
whole houfe on the fupply.” Ordered. 

An addrefs, in anfwer to his majefty’s 
meflage, pafled with the like unanimity in 
the houfe of lords; although not without 
obfervations, fimilar to thofe of Mr. Fox, 
from the lords Rawdon and Stormont. 


CHRONICLE. 


ftruck on an ifland of ice, the bafe of which 
projected under water, confiderably beyond 
the limits of the vifible part, and ftruck the 
bow of the fhip: the inflantly fwung 
round, and her head cleared; but her ftern 
coming on the fhoal, ftruck repeatedly, and 
the fa being very heavy, her rudder bicke 
away, and all her works abaft were fhiver- 
ed. The fhip in this fituation became in a 
degree embayed, under the tervific bulk of 
ice. The height was twice that of the 
mainmatt of a thip of the line. The pro- 
minent head of the ice was every moment 
expected to break away, and overwhelm 
the thip. At length, after every praética- 
ble exertion, fhe was got off the fhoal, but 
with 6% feet water in her hold. The 
ifland of ice was only difcovered one mi- 
nute and a half before the thip ftruck on 
it. By the exertions of the crew in ftop- 
ping the leak with oakum and canvas, the 
water was reduced to two feet, in the courfe 
of the next day ; and great hopes were en- 
tertained of faving the thip; but the gale 
of wind increafing, the ftoppage of the leak 
gave way, and the water poured in again 
rapidly, the leak increafing to near ten feet. 

The hhip being dilcovered to be {trained 
in all her works, and the fea running high, 
every endeavour to check the progres of a 
particular leak proved effectual. An im- 
@ediate project was fixed on to lighten the 
fhip, and the cows, horfes, fheep, and all 
the other live ftock, for the colony, were 
with their fodder, committed to the deep, 
to perifh! 

The only chance of fafety now appeared 
in taking to the boats. On the meming 
of the 25th, therefore, the boats belong- 
ing to the thip were hoifted out, being 
previoufly rigged and provificned, and 
part of the crew left her, as has been 
mentioned. 

In this hopelefs ftate the fhip continued 
for fome days, without a rudder, and 
wholiy unmanageable : but the application 
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to reduce the water in her hold was re- 
fumed whenever the weary remainder of 
the crew felt the return of ftrength and 
power: and thus was the Guardian kept 
afloat, till a Dutch packet-boat from Ba- 
tavia, providentially tteering a high fouth- 
erly Jatitude, fell in with her, and afford- 
ing her aid of men and materials, enabled 
her to make good her way back to the Cape 
of Good Hope, and kept her company 
during her courfe. The Guardian was 
full 400 leagues from the Cape when fhe 
fell in with the ifland of ice. 

The crew confitted of 123 perfons, of 
whom 25 were conviéts. It was at capt. 
Riou’s expre{s permiffion, that any of the 
boats left the fhip, and*the captain had 
rather advifed the meafure, wifhing to fave 
as many lives as he could, cpnfidering all 
attempts to fave the fhip fruitieis, though 

had himfelf, from the firft moment, 
refolved to perith in her; go of the crew 
remained by her, and returned fafe to the 
Cape. 

‘The Guardian was eight weeks to a day 
making the courfe of fomething lefs than 
400 leagues, and in that time the crew 
were fearcely dry for an hour together. 
An awning of {ail-cloth was extended over 
part of the quarter-deck to aifurd eccafional 
reft to the men in their fhort refpites from 
duty. 

The following are authentic copies of 
captain Riou’s letters to the jfecretary of 
the admiralty : 

*H. M. S. Guardian, Dec. 25, 1789. 

‘If any part of the officers or crew of 
the Guardian fhould ever furvive to get 
home, I have only to fay, their conduct 
after the fatal ftroke againft an ifland of 
ice, was admirable and wonderful in every 
thing that relates to their duties, confidered 
either as private men or in his majefty’s 
fervice. 

‘ As there feems to be no poffibility of 
my temaining many hours in this world, 
I beg leave to recommend te the confidera- 
tion of the admiralty, a fitter, who, if 
my conduét or fervices fhould be found de- 
ferving any memory, their favour might 
be fhewn to, together with a widowed 
mother. I am, fir, remaining with great 
relpect, your ever obedient fervant, 

‘ (Signed) E. Riou. 
Phil. Stephens, eiq.” 
* Sir, Table Bay, Feb. 22, 1790. 
€ Thope this letter will reach you before 
any account can be given of the lofs of his 
majelty’s fhip Guardian. If it fhould, L 


am to beg you will make known to their 
lordihips, that on the 23d of December the 
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fhip ftruck on an ifland of ice, and that on 
the 2th, all hope of her fafety being 
banifhed, I confented to 2s many of the 
officers and people to take to the boats as 
thought proper. But it pleafed Almighty 
God to affiit my endeavours, with the re- 
maining part of the crew, to arrive with 
his majetty’s thip in this Bay yefterday. 
A Dutch packet is now under fail for Eu- 
rope, which prevents me fiom giving any 
further particulars, efpecially as at this 
inftant I find it more neceflary than ever to 
exert myfelf to preicrve the fhip from fink- 
ing at her anchors. Iam, fir, moit re- 
fpeStfully, ever your obedient fervant, 
E. Riou. 
May 1}. 

George Franklin, a lieutenant in the 
marines, received the judgment of the court 
for fending a challenge to his fuperior of- 
ficer. He was fentenced to a twelvemonth’s 
imprifonment in the King’s Bench prifon, 
and to find fureties for keeping the peace 
for two years, himéelf in 1001, and his two 
fecurities in sol. each. 

May 6. 

A plan of difcovery and commerce on 
the North-weft coaft of America, having 
been meditated by a company of gentlemen 
in London and India, Mr. Mears, a very 
able and intelligent officer belonging to 
his majetty’s fervice was fixed on, together 
with another gentleman, to fuperintend 
this expedition. 

In the year 1786, two veffels were fitted 
out from Bengal to make this voyage, one 
of which, after leaving China, has never 
been heard of fince: the other, in which 
was Mr. Mears, after having been for 
feveral months on the north weit coaft of 
America, during part of which time the 
fhip was blocked up by the ice, returned 
back to China, with a very valuable cargo 
of furs. In the courfe of this expedition, 
Mr. Mears had feen fufficient to convince 
him, that a very lucrative branch of trade 
might be followed cn this coat, the na- 
tives be'ng friendly, and willing to form 
an intercourfe. ; 

In 1788 and 1739, four veflels were 
fitted out from China to puriue the advan- 
tages and difcoveries made by Mr. Mears 
on his former voyage, and the trade con- 
tinued with the utmott fuccefs, and was 
becoming a matter of great national ad- 
vantage. In the courfe of trading cn the 
coalt, Mr. Mears found a place convem- 
ent for fhip-building, and aétually built 
and fitted out a velic!, the firtt thing of the 
kind ever attempted in that part of the 
world, which he deftined for the purpo 
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of exploring the Archipelago of St. Laza- 
rus, and the ftraits of Juan de Fucca. 

Toward the middle of laft year this trade 
had become fo flourifhing and extentive, 
through the aétivity and pradent manage- 
ment of Mr. Mears, that faétories and 
trading houles were begun to be erected 
the fame as at Hudfon’s Bay, and feveral 
difcoveries were made in different parts of 
that coaft of America and the ftraits of the 
Archipelago, where no European had ever 
ventured. A colony was nearly formed 
at Nootka Sound, as a faétory for the 
trade, when a {mall {quadron of Spanifh 
fh'ps of war, commanded by a naval officer, 
and a man of high rank, {feized on two of 
the veffels, and ient their crews to Mexico 
in irons. 

Thus has this valuable trade been nipped 
in its infancy, though we truit that the 
means that have been taken to crufh it, 
will be the forerunner of its future fuccefs 
and profperity. At the time of this feizure, 
Mr. Mears was fortunately at China, fu- 
perintending the extenfion of this beneficial 
commerce; for the principal article of bar- 
ter being furs, which are fo highly valu- 
able in China, the trade was profitable be- 
yond conception. Being furnifhed with 
every particular circumttance of the tran- 
faction, he came home lately in the Ganges 
Eaft Indiaman from China, and has fince 
fubmitted a ftate of the cafe to Mr. Gren- 
vil'e, who communicated it to his majetty. 

The conlequences naturally refulting 
from this behaviour of the court of Spain, 
have been ihe meflage yeiterday from his 
miajefty to his parliament, (ice page 270) 
and an exertion on the part of adminiftra- 
tion, to make proper preparations for re- 
fenting the iniult offered to the Britihh flag 
by the capture of thofe veflels. Accord- 
ingly, prefs warrants were iffued on Tuef- 
day the 4th inftant, and at one o'clock the 
next Morning, a general pre{s took place 
on the river, and, in the courfe of tour 
hours, almoit every merchant-thip between 
London and Gravefend was flripped of its 
crew. 

May 7 

By a bill paff'd this feffion, the fettle- 
ment of Botany Bay may be made uieful 
in cafe of a tupture. The governor is 
empowered to r-mit the remaining term of 
the fentence of fuch perfons as fhal! behave 
well, U oder this aét he may therefore em- 
bak a number of them on board king’s 
fhips, and make them a& as foldiers on 
any adven ure. An occaiion perhaps, is 
not far off, on which they may be moft 
sdvantageoufly employed for their mother 


country. At the fame time this gives 
thefe unhappy men an incentive to behave 
well. 

May 8. 

The Gazette, this evening, contains or- 
ders that all officers, belonging to regi~ 
ments of cavalry and infantry, now ferving 
in Ireland, except fuch as are employed in 
the recruiting fervice, do join their refpec- 
tive coips without delay ; and it is his ma- 
jefty’s turther pleafure, that all officers be- 
longing to any of the garrifons in Ireland, 
do repair to their refpeétive pofts without 
delay. Alfo that noiwithftanding any 
leave of abfence granted by his majetty, all 
officers belonging to regiments in Great 
Britain, or on foreign ftations, do join 
their refpective cor;s without delay, except 
fuch officers as are employed in the re- 
cruiting fervice. And two proclamations, 
one for encouraging feamen and landmen 
to enter themfelves on board his majefty’s 
thips of war; the other for recalling and 
prohibiting feamen from ferving foreign 


‘princes and ftates, and for granting re- 


wards for difcovering fuch feamen as fhall 
conceal themfelves. 
May 17. 

Yefterday morning, between twelve and 
one o'clock, a dreadful fie broke out at 
the laft houfe in Cock-court, Long-lane, 
which communicated inftantly to the ftables 
belonging to Red-lion inn, and confumed 
a great part of the fame, with the whole of 
the premifts in Alder fgate-ftreet, belonging 
to Meflrs. Hanfom, attorney; Hayes, 
dyer; Gilding, cabinet-maker, and all 
his warehoufes ; with the houles of Meffis. 
Berry, pawnbroker ; Taylor, watch-makers 
the Nag’s head public-houfe ; and part of 
the butcher’s thop the corner of Long-laney 
with fundry {mall houfes in the fame lane, 
and all the furniture, fock in trade, and’ 
other valuable cifeéts, of the different oc- 
cupiers, to ihe amount, it is faid, of not 
leis than 30,0col. with part of the ftock 
of Mr Aldridge, timber-merchant, in 
Long-lane. Fortunately no lives were 
loit. 

May 18. 

Lately died, Anthony Noble, gardener 
to Henry Kevan, efy. of Milltown, ‘Ire- 
Jand, aged 115, who worked in his gar- 
den until within five or fix days of his death, 

May 19. 

A Gazette extraordinary was publithed 
in Dublin on Tueiday lait, proroguing the 
parliament of that kingdom, which was to 
have met on the 2oth inft. to Tuefday the 
Stile of June next, then to fit for the dii- 
patch of bufineis, 
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May 25. 

The Stock Exchange was opened yefter- 
day, being Whit-Monday, a circumftance 
that was never remembered by the oldeft 
ftock broker in London. 

Yefterday morning the purfer of the Ge- 
neral Goddard, captain Foxal, from Ben- 
gal, arrived at the India-houfe with the 
difagreeable news, that on Sunday morn- 
ing, at two o'clock, that fhip unforiunately 
ran aground near Brijon, at the back of 
the Iile of Wight. The paflengers were 
all fafely landed. The cargo, it is thought, 
may be faved, but the hulk is irecover- 
ably loft. ; 

‘The paflengers in her were, James Henry 
Cailamajor, efq. late a member of the 
Madras council, and family; Méeffis. 
Maxton, Balfour, Bulman, Briggs, and 
Drake; captains Ruffell and Browne; 
lieutenants Norman and Morrifon ;_ lieute- 
nant-colonel Eiphin{tone died in the paf- 
fage. 

"The purfer of the Nottingham came on 
Saturday to the India-houfe with advice of 
the fafe arrival of that fhip from China 
off Dover. Captain Anderfon, had no 
fooner fent his purfer on fhore with the 
company’s difpatches, than he threw him- 
felf out of his cabbin window, and was 
inftantly drowned. A dilagreement with 
his officers is reported to have been the 
occalion. 

May 27. 

Great apprehentions are ftill entertained 
for the fafety of the cargo of the General 
Goddard Ealt-Indiaman ; advice being ree 
ceived at the India-houfe on Tuefday, that 
fhe had feven feet water, and had bulged. 
The Flirt and Fury floops of war were, 
with their boats, affording all poilible 
affiitance. 

The late fatal termination of the life of 
captain Anderfon, of the Nottingham Eatt- 
Indiaman, is now reported to have been 
accidental ; and that he was not alone in 
the cabin when it happened. A continued 
jeries of mitunderftand:ngs is {aid to have 
fubfitted between him and his officers dur- 
ing the whole voyage. 

BIRTHS. 
Ho: Mrs. Magens Dorrien, a daugh- 
ter. 

Lady John Ruffel, a fon. 

Duchels of Devonthire, a fon and heir, 
at Paris. 

MARRIAGES. 
ON. Henry Dillon, to mifs Trant. 
Edward Hay, efg. to the hon. mifs 
Maria Murray, daughter of the late George 
loid Elibank, 
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Colonel Loftus, to lady Elizabeth 
Townfhend. 


Hon. Peregrine Bertie, to mifé Hutchins. 


DEATHS. 
H UGH lord Maffey. 
Rev. Martin Madan, D. D. author 
of Thelypthora. 
Philip earl of Hardwicke. 
Rev. Thomas Warton, poet laureat. 


PROMOTIONS. 
Otonets George Hotham, David 
Dundas, Adam Williamion, Robert 
Abercromby, Gerard Lake, Thomas Muf- 
grave, Joieph Goreham, Guftavus Guy- 
dickens, John Manfell, George Morgan, 
Alexander Stewart, James Coates, Ralph 
Dundas, Rithard Whyte, Alured Clarke, 
and James Hugonin—Major- generals. 
Earl Gower, ambaffador extraordinary 
and plenipotentiary to the court of France. 


PREFERMENT. 
GEae Horne, D. D. bithop of Nor- 
wich. 


BANKRUPTS. From the GAzeETre. 
APRIL 27. 
paler Gordon, of Kingfland, foap- 
maker. 

Anthony Creafe, of Flufhing, within 
the parith of Myijor, Cornwall, mariner. 

Thomas Feer Holland, of Birmingham, 
dealer. 

Richard Herbert, of Lancafter, fail« 
maker. 

Adam Barber, of Chefterfield, Derby- 
fhire, ironmonger. 

John Carter, of Cricklade, Wiltthire, 
money-fcrivener. 

May 1. 

Richard Garrett, of Fith-ftreet-hill, Lon- 
don, linen-draper. 

John Durand, and Peter Alexander Le 
Normand, of Cranbourn-ftreet, Leteefter- 
fields, haberdafhers and copartners. 

Davenport Sedley, of Cannon-ftreet, 
London, hatter. 

Samuel Bafnett, of the Strand, chymift 
and druggitt. 

Edward Pitt, of Leadenhall-ftreet, ha- 
bercafher. 

Ifaac Garner, of Shoreditch High-ftreet, 
hofier. 

Richard Rogers, of Charing-crofs, mil- 
ler. 
Robert Garner, of Winchefter, grocer. 
Jobn Gale, of Princes-ftreet, Lothbury,. 
merchant, (copartner with Matthias Gale, 
of the Bay of Honduras, merchant.) 

William 
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William Richardfon, of Newcaftle-ftreet, 
St. Clement Danes, Upholfterer. 

James Huncer Gray, of Biuham Lodge, 
Somerfet, dev'er. 

John Mainione, of Wootton Under- 
edge, Gloucetterfhne, pig-killer. 

William Mower, of Spital-{quare, wea- 
ver. 

John Wallifs, of Bridge-road, Surry, 
china-man. 

Charles Crofs, of Woodfiock, Oxford- 
fhire, innkeeper. 

Thomas Wallis, of Chxpel-ftreet, Tot- 
tenham-cour: road, taylor. 

William Wedge, of Birmingham, fad- 
ler and bridle-cutter. 

May 4. 

William Hopkinfon and George Smith, 
of Nottingham, curriers, and pertuers. 

Jchn Sutton, of Upton, in Hants, malt- 


er. 

Richa:d Watts, of Llandinam, in Mont- 
gomerythire, diaper. 

John Athton Howfe, of Coleman-ftreet, 
London, pliift-rer. 

Themas Wiighton, of Bi:mingham, 
brickayer. 

May 8. 

Thomas Breach and Thomas Nott, of 
Cornhill, hofiers and copartners. 

Thomas Manfden, of Cloth-fair, man’s 
mercer. 

Thomas Alfop, of Salford, Lancafhire, 
innkeeper. 

Johyv Tomlinfon and Richard Tomlinfon, 
of Nantwith, Chethire, thread-manufac- 
turers and copirtneis. 

Thomas Hettor, of Weeford, Stafford- 
fhire, money-fcrivener. 

Thomas Maurice, of Bridge-ftreet, 
Wetminfter, linen-draper. 

Thomas Soper, of London-road, near 
Blackfiiars, in Suiry, turner. 

Adam Brown, of Berwick-ftreet, St. 
Ann, Soho, carpenter and broker. 

Elmit Walefby, of Louth, Lincoln- 
fhire, wine-merchant. 

Samuel Edgley, of Manchefter, fuftian- 
manufacturer. 

May 141. 

John Martindale and William Parker 
Martindale, of Gainfburgh, Lincolnfhire, 
mercers and copartners. 

Ifaac Brooks, of Drury-lane, ginger- 
bread-baker. 

George Ryder, of Woolwich, Kent, 

a 
opkecper. 

John Stevens, of the Blue Boar-yard, 
King-itreet, Wefiminfter, ftable- keeper. 

Rowland Nelicn, of Queen’s-court, St. 


George’s-fields, Surry, glals-feller. 
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James Tiffin, of Tooley-fireet, South- 

wark, hat-manufacturer. 
May 1s. 

Richard Garratt, of Fith-ftreet-hill, Lon- 
don, linen-draper. 

John Fearn, of Ludgate-hill, mercer. 

Matthew Cunningham, of Henbury, 
Gloucefter, dealer. 

Sarah Dennett, of Drnry-lane, haber- 
dafher. 

William Jarvis, of Newent, Gloucefter, 
money-{crivener. 

John Penn, of Stourbridge, Worcefter, 
timber-merchant. 

John Fennell, of Luton, Bedfordhire, 
tanner. 

Richard Wood, of Broughton, Lin- 
colnfhize, beatt-jobber. 

May 18. 

George Smith, of Ludgate-ftreet, per- 
fumer. 

Henry Lay, of Houghton-ftreet, Clare- 
market, viciualler. 

Richard Hill, of Birmingham, anvill- 
maker. 

Thomas Summerland, of Deretend, 
Afton, near Birmingham, victualler and 
builder. 

May 22. 

Stephen Taylor, of Brentwood, in Effex, 
fhopkeeper. 

John Lowthian, of Woodfteck-ftreet, 
St. George, Hanover-fquare, dealer of 
horles, 

John Duglifs, of Birmingham, butcher. 

Thomas Huxley, of Worcefter, vintner. 

John Humphries, of Road, in the parith 
of North Bradley, Wilts, innholder and 
butcher. 

Thomas Wall, of Wapping New-ftairs, 
gla{3-feller. 

John Bow-man, of Exeter, maltfter. 

Edward Purcell, of Hainpftead-road, 
St. Pancras, cow-keeper. 

May 25. 

Thomas Holmes, of Yeovil, in Somer- 
fetfhire, vintner. : 

Witham Souter, of New Fifhborne, in 
Suilex, merchant. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Errers toand from the late Dr. Duds 
dr:dze, 8vo. 75. 

Gilpin’s Expolition of the New Tefis- 
ment, 4'o. al. 4s. 

Dinarbas, a Continuation of Raffelas, 
y2zmo. 3s. 6d. 

Balfour on putrid, intefinal, and in- 
termitting Fevers, 8vo. 7s. 

Thomas’ Tables of Exchanges to and 
from France, Sv. 8s. 6c. 
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FOR MAY, 1790. 


Atley, or Faithlefs Wife, 2 vol. 6s. 

Hiftory of France, 3 vol. 8vo. rl. 1s. 

Woman; her Hiftory, Genius, &c. 
i2mo. 38. 6d. fewed. 

Graham’s (Mrs.) Letters on Education, 
Svo. 7S. 

Gray’s Key to the Old Teftament, 8vo. 
8s. 6d. 

Logan’s Sermons, 8vo. 73. 

Edwards’ Regeneration of Great Britain, 
2 vol. 4to. 15s. boards. 

Edwards’ Means of exonerating the Pub- 
lic Burthens, 4to. 7s. 6d. boards. 

Memoirs of Robert Adair, Efq. 2s. 6d. 

Williames’ Primitive Hiftory trom the 
Creation to Cadmus, 4to. 178. 

Unnfreville’s Prefent State of Hudfon’s 
Bay, 8vo. 6s. 

Anttice’s Remarks on Wheel Carriages, 
2s. 6d. 

Turner’s Expofitions on fome Paffages 
of Scripture, 8vo. 7s. 

Pulteney’s Sketches of the Progrefs of 
Botany in England, 2 vol. 8vo. 12s. 

Walker's Ideas in an Excurfion through 
Flanders, &c. vo. 73. 

Mears’ Memorial refpe&ing the Veffcls 
captured at Nootka Sound, 1s. 6d. 

Freaks of Fortune, 12mo. 3s. 

Bryant’s Dictionary of Ornamental 
Trees, Shrubs, and Plants, 8vo. ros. 6d. 

Caroline, the Heroine of the Camp, 
2 vol. 6s. 

Adams’ Sermons, 8vo. 6s. 

Lindfey’s Second Addrefs, 4s. fewed. 

Moreton’s Manners and Cuttoms in the 
Weft India Iflands, 8vo. 3s. fewed. 

Haffell’s Tour of the Ifle of Wight, 
2vol. vo. 11. 11s. 6d. boards. 

Bowies’ Grave of Howard, a Poem, 
1s. 
Grefer’s Defcriptive Catalogue of Pe- 
rennial Plants, 2s. 6d. 

Jortin’s Traéts, 2 vol. 8vo. 14s. 

Powell's Effay on the Law of Contracts, 
2 vol. 8vo. 145. 

Norman and Berthra, 2 vol. 7s. 

Ambler’s Reports in Chancety, folio, 
3]. 17s. 

Edmund, or Child of the Caftle, 2 vol. 
6s. 

Bell's New Pantheon, 2 vol. 4to. 21. 10s. 
Sonnet to the Earl of Bothwell, 1s. 6d. 
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AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, 
From May 10, to May 15,1790. 


By the Standard WincuesTER Buthel 
of eight Gallons. 

Wheat. Rye, Barley, Oats. Beans 

s. d,s, d.%.d.s ds, de 


London 7 ols 013 3/2 33 2 


COUNTIES INLAND. 




















ae | on eee 
Hertford - ed 3 22 714 0 
Bedford 7 314 83 O2 413 9 
Cambridge 6 914 3/3 2/2 Off 5 
Huntingdon 7 os O2 513 3 
ia 7 14 313 3/2 513 7 
leans ; pA él a if ° 
sr ia 6 114 913 g\2 84 2 
erby 7 5\——|——2 TOl5_ sx 
Sains 7106 314 13 515 3 
alop 7195 7@ 313 SIS © 
Hereford 7 zti———l3 11/3 215 §& 
Worcefter 8 o— 3 23 44 6 
Warwick 7 S——i3 9/3 214 2 
Gloucefler 7 7——|3 23 44 2 
— 7 13 3/2 7/4 5 
ae % se 
or —_—_— ° 9 
Bucks 7 t:———'3 of2 gi3 8 
COUNTIES upon the COAST, 
Effex 7 ol———|3 1/2 4/3 I 
weed ; 93 82 112 42 10 
Vorfo 3 32 92 J— 
Lincoln 6 24 ol2 11 10/3 3 
York 6 5si¢ 143 3/2 4/3 15 
Durham 6 — 3 22 4/-—- 
Northumb. 6 13 112 x12 114 0 
Cumberland 7 14 7/3 Ol2 7\4 8 
Weftmorcland 7 84 53 4/2 914 3 
Lancafhire q \—|3 6i2 614 o 
Chefhire 8 14 3/3 2| — 
Monmouth 7. Gi——ig §j2 4i-—— 
Somerfet 7 3——'3 |2 6/3 If 
Devon 7 3—/3 8 r1— 
Cornwall 6 9—|3 1011 10) . 
Dorfet 7 9-—!3 3/2 43 
Hamp‘hire 7 2——|2 102 — 
Sutlex — —|—- 
Kent 6 9 —!2 oe sla 1k 


Peck Loaf 2s. Sd. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


H. L. qwill perceive that we Lave already a beautiful poetical eulogy on Mr. 


Howard. 


We entirely approve of N. S's Obfervations ; | 


but the Subjec? to which be alludes bas 


occajioned a long Controverfy in another Publication, which, we apprebend, our 
readers in general, would no; wih to see trarferred to our M,ceilany. 


PRICES 
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